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FOUR MEN 

ON A LONELY 

ISLAND 


Making Friends 



The giant tortoise 





The lion 

Man can make friends with most wild creatures in captivity, as suggested by these 
pictures of the normally fierce lion and the harmless old tortoise with their keepers. 


CRUSOES OF TODAY 

FOUR MEN ON AN 
ISLAND 

Mystery of a Long Silence in 
the Pacific 

CAMPBELL’S ROCKY FASTNESS 

The story of the adventures of Alex¬ 
ander Selkirk on his lonely island has 
been enjoyed by generations of boys who 
have read Robinson Crusoe. , 

It is hard to,believe that we have our 
Crusoes in these days of wireless and 
aeroplanes’, but a story from New Zea¬ 
land reminds us that,we have. 

Early , in 1929 a boat called at a 
desolate rocky island nearly 500 miles 
to the south of New Zealand. Four men 
were living there and the boat had taken 
them clothing and provisions and had 
brought away wool from the sheep the 
men were tending on the island. 

• Anxious Questions 
It appears that the men had leased 
their rocky fastness, ^Campbell Island, 
from the New Zealand Government, but 
there is no, responsibility with the 
Government to keep in touch with them. 
For,'many years sheep have been raised 
on the island aiid the shepherds have 
always made their own arrangements for 
vessels to call. No word having come 
from the men for more than two years 
anxious questions have been asked, for 
it is realised that supplies of food and 
clothing must be very low. 

Campbell Island was discovered in 
1810 by Frederick Hazelborough, master 
of the brig Perseverance. The ship was 
owned by! Robert Campbell of Sydney, 
after whom the captain named the 
island. Ten miles long and eight miles 
wide, as seen from the sea the island 
appears as a huge bare rock, for it is 
walled round with abrupt rocky cliffs 
which in some places give way to hills 
rising abruptly to more than 1500 feet. 
There are a few' openings in the cliffs, 
however, and these have provided 
excellent harbours for whaling vessels 
making the island their headquarters. 

An Iron-Bound Coast 

Sir J. D. Hooker, the famous naturalist 
who went with the Antarctic expedition 
of Sir James Clark Ross in 1839-43, gives 
us his impression of Campbell Island. 
" Its iron-bound coast (he says) and 
rocky rnountains, whose summits appear 
to the eye bare of vegetation, give it the 
aspect of a very desolate and unproduc¬ 
tive rock, and it is not until the quiet 
harbours are opened that any green hue, 
save a few grassy spots, is seen.’’ 

There are no trees on the island and 
all vegetation is stunted, for westerly 
gales sweep across the rock almost 
unceasingly. The winds arc salt-laden, 
and even in streams near the mountain- 
tops the water lias a salty taste. 

Such is the island on which the four 
Crusoes are marooned. They are not by 
any means the first adventurers to be 


left there. By an odd coincidence, when 
we were inquiring about Campbell Island 
from the New Zealand Government’s 
office in London a doctor on a visit to 
the Motherland from the Dominion 
overheard our conversation. He then 
mentioned that a friend, whose address in 
Scotland he gave us, was marooned on 
Campbell Island for a long period during 
the war, and was eventually taken off. 

The New Zealand Government has 
been asked to allow the tender which 
visits lighthouses to call at Campbell 
Island on its next journey south, so 
that we may hope there will be a happy 
ending to this story of the four lonely 
men of whom nothing has been heard 
for nearly two and a half years. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 

We hear that a committee has been 
formed in Paris to consider the erection 
of a monument to Punch and Judy in 
one of the parks. 

But surely it has not come to that ! 
Surely the Jardins de Luxembourg are 
still ringing with the laughter of hundreds 
of children and their shouts of Guignol ! 
Guignol ! as the beloved villain bobs his 
head above the ledge where Toby sits. 

These gardens without their Punch 
and Judy shows and the little groups of 
excited children would seem strangely 
quiet. We hope Mr Punch will not need 
a monument for many years to come, 
and we would like to see a little more of 
him in London, 


LAUGHING JACKASS 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

A BREAKFAST-TABLE 
SURPRISE 

Surrey Singing by Night Heard 
in Australia in the Morning 

A.B.C. AND B.B.C. 

From an Australian Correspondent 

Early one morning in May an Aus¬ 
tralian reader of the C.N. turned on the 
wireless set. 

Through the windows could be seen 
the olive green of the gum trees covering 
the Australian hills and plains, and in the 
distance a range of mountains looking 
bluer than mountains ever look in 
England. The big black-and-white mag¬ 
pies sang from their porch on the tele¬ 
graph pole, and in the distance a laugh¬ 
ing jackass could be heard chuckling 
and laughing as if it thought life were 
too good to be true. 

From the wireless there came the 
sound of a faint crackle, and then —the 
song of a nightingale ! 

Over 13,000 Miles of Space 

Far away in a Surrey wood, where the 
trees were showing their early green, 
and primroses nestled among the grass, 
a nightingale was pouring out its song, 
and the sounds wore carried over thir¬ 
teen thousand miles of space and 
trilled clearly into the sitting-room of 
an Australian home. The song mingled 
strangely with the songs of the native 
birds outside, and, as if it knew the 
competition that was being provided, 
the nightingale gave every phrase and 
melody it knew. 

There is an old prose description of 
the song of a caged bird bringing back 
memories of home to a band of gold 
miners gathered about their camp in the 
Fifties of' the past century; but this 
nightingale was no caged bird, and its 
voice brought even stronger memories. 

A Marvellous Experience 

A scries of experimental short-wave 
broadcasts from the B.B.C. and relayed 
in Australia by the A.B.C. were made 
nearly every morning during several 
weeks in May. 

According to all reports the reception 
in Australia was marvellously clear, 
and orchestral numbers and dance 
bands could be heard as distinctly as 
if they w'ere performing at the local 
stations. 

To sit at breakfast and hear the voices 
of dancers and the sound of the band 
being played at eleven o’clock at night 
in an English hotel is marvellous enough, 
even in these days of many marvels, 
but to hear the clear notes of a nightin¬ 
gale'is even .more marvellous, that and 
the deep tones of Big Ben chiming 
out twelve o’clock in its low, sonorous 
tones—sleeping-time in London and 
breakfast-time in xtustralia. 
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DREAMER AND 
BUILDER 

Sir Hugh Bell and the 
Bridge 

PASSING OF A GREAT LIBERAL 

Sir Hugh Bell was one of the iron¬ 
masters of the Victorian Era. 

Coal from his pits smelted the iron 
and steel which formed the bridges, the 
ships, the railways of the industrial 
revolution. He lived to see the age' of 
concrete replace brick, and the steel 
framework of buildings now rising .sky¬ 
ward in London came from the foundries 
ho controlled. 

Full of years and honour this great 
old 1 Northerner from the coaly Tyne 
and the Yorkshire North Riding went on 
building to the last. He was nearing 
go,- but it was his hope and intention 
to sail to Australia and attend the open¬ 
ing' of the. hew Sydney Bridge. That 
soaring structure was his youngest child, 
built by his firm, made of his steel. 

It.was a dream never to be realised, 
though none who knew Sir Hugh, saw 
his strong figure, listened to his strongly 
expressed views, caught the gleam of his 
shrewd and kindly eyes, could have 
thought of him as an old man. He had 
such' an abounding vitality that when 
lie. said on his 86th birthday that he was 
overstaying his leave it seemed nothing 
but a jest. . , 

His Many Monuments 

But, if the dream of seeing with his 
own eyes the last great engineering work 
of his life did not come true Sydney 
Harbour Bridge will be his monument. 
It'will not bo the only one. 

There will be the monument of his 
friendship ; no one ever trusted to it in 
vain; There will be the monument of 
his opinions ; he was one of the last of 
the Great Liberals,'and he believed to 
the end as firmly as ever in Free Trade. 
He was immovable in his faith in it. He 
was a profound believer in Education 
and in scientific and technical training. 
To all these beliefs, opinions, and con¬ 
victions he gave practical expression, 
and they will remain. 

Remaining as long will be the remem¬ 
brance of the affection lie inspired. A 
Northerner to the backbone, shrewd, 
hard-headed, and in principle uncom¬ 
promising, he was gifted with the rarest 
kindliness of heart. 

LIKE A GREAT OAK 
FALLING 

Sir William Hart Dyke 

One of the veterans of the Victorian 
Era has passed out of the world. Sir 
William Hart Dyke has died at Lulling- 
stone Castle in Kent within a few weeks 
of his 94th birthday. 

■He-lived through all but six weeks of 
the Victorian Era, and was like one of 
the grand old oaks in his park, a veritable 
piece of England’s history. 

Ido was the Only one of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s Ministers still left among us, the 
only survivor of Disraeli’s Government. 
He sat for 41 years in the House of 
Commons, in nine Parliaments, under 
five Speakers, through thirteen Govern¬ 
ments. It was lie who introduced the 
Free Education Bill, into Parliament. 

He will be greatly missed by his neigh¬ 
bours in Kent,,and his passing is like the 
snapping of a great link in the chain of 
our history. But his wife, Lady Emily 
•Dyke, beloved by all who know her, 
remains to keep alive the tradition of a 
great house which has been famous in 
Kent for over 400 years, and Sir 
William’s spirit lives about his castle 
still, for he lies in the rare little church 
across the lawn from his front door, 
almost in the shadow of his lovely 
cedars, one with his ancestors after a 
life full of years, full of honour, and full 
of public service. 


MONKS OF ST BERNARD 

On Skis to Tibet 

ELEVENTH-CENTURY CHARITY 
THINKS OF A NEW BRANCH 

From a Travelling Correspondent 

Last November two‘men set out from 
Switzerland on an unusual errand. 

They were the Father Ivey Bearer 
and the Father Almoner of tlio St 
Bernard Hospice on their way to 
explore the mountain passes of Tibet. 
Their object was to learn if there is 
need there for a mountain refuge for the 
travel-worn like the age-old one in 
Switzerland. They went by boat to 
Indo-China, by train to Ilunan-fu, then 
by caravan, .and afterwards on skis 
to an offshoot of the Himalaya range. 

All along the way, they write, poor 
people come out to consult them about 
their maladies. They arc- glad they 
took with them a good supply of simple 
remedies so that they can give First-Aid. 
The natives are much interested in their 
skis, which arc new to their experience. 
They call them " boats for snow." 

The Canons of St Augustine, who 
keep the Hospice on the Swiss-Italian 
frontier, await the return of these 
two travellers to hear their story. Only 
then can they decide whether the work 
founded by Bernard de Mcnthon a 
hundred years before the Conqueror 
came to England should be carried to 
far-off Tibet in 1932. 


, IRAQ 

Hope For the New State 

The Mandates Commission has lately 
been in session in Geneva and through 
it we hear several items of good news 
of Palestine. 

One is of a General Agricultural 
Council composed of representatives of 
the Arab, Jewish, and German farming 
communities for drawing-up a pro¬ 
gramme of agricultural education and 
research. 

News of Iraq also is good. The High 
Commissioner feels convinced that the 
country has reached the stage when it 
no longer needs outside help. " Given 
the support and inspiration of member¬ 
ship of the League,” he said, “ Iraq 
is now lit to stand alone; it is now 
capable of self-government." 

The Mandates Commission asked par¬ 
ticularly as to whether a spirit of 
tolerance for religion and race reigns in 
the country. Arc Kurds, Assyrians, 
and Arabs, with their differences of race 
and religion, going to live together 
peacefully ? 

It seems that the answer is Yes, and 
that a new life will soon begin lor Iraq 
as a separate State and member of the 
League of Nations. 

TWO TRAFALGAR SHIPS 
Helping One Another Again 

Noto the sunset breezes shiver 
A nd she’s fading down the river, 

But in England’s song for ever 
She’s the Fighting TemSrairc ! 

Turner painted her going to execution. 
Sir Henry Newbolt made verse of her 
story, and Pascal made music of it. 

But, after all, they forgot to tell us 
that the whole of the gallant ship did not 
perish in the shipbreaker’s yard. 

Two great figures of Atlas from her 
quarter gallery are for sale, and Mr Punch 
has opened a fund to buy them, so that 
they may rejoin Sir Eliab Harvey, the 
admiral of the Temcraire, who is buried 
in the Harvey Chapel at Hempstead, 
Essex. 

One-third of the purchase money Is 
to go to the fund for saving the 
Implacable. She is the last survivor 
of Trafalgar aflqat, and if she can be 
saved she will be turned into a holiday 
home for boys. After all these long 
years one Trafalgar‘ship is to help tlic 
other again; it is a happy thought. 


A YORKSHIRE 
HUSTLE 

A Suit From the Sheep 
To the Man 

Batley—Sheep sheared, cloth woven, suit 
ready to wear, 3 hours 20 minutes, 30 seconds. 

Milnsbridge—Sheep sheared, doth woven, 
suit ready to wear, 2 hours, 9 minutes, 46 
seconds. 

Some weeks ago a Yorkshire Rotary 
Club was told about a suit made by a 
Yorkshircman who had emigrated to 
America. Ho sheared some sheep one 
morning and in six hours and four 
minutes the wool had become a suit. 

Yorkshire took up the challenge, with 
the results shown above. The time for 
the Batlcy suit included a fifteen- 
minute journey from mill to clothing 
factory. 

Time was saved on the second suit by 
setting up a tailor’s shop in Crowthcr’s 
mill at Milnsbridge. It was all best, 
workmanship throughout, and Mr J. II. 
Thomas, M.P., has worn one of the suits. 


THE LOST HORSE OF 
THE GLACIER 

A horse has been found at the top of 
the Vcnrnmt Pass in the Austrian Alps. 

Nothing very strange about that, 
one might say, especially if the talc 
added that this was a dead horse. But 
the strange thing is that this horse 
was found only when a shrinking glacier 
had laid it bare. 

Every year this glacier shrinks a few 
more yards, like all the other glaciers 
of these Eastern Alps. It has retreated 
183 feet since the last measurements 
were made. It must have retreated far 
more since this poor old horse crossed 
the pass. No horse traffic has passed 
that way for thirty years or more. 

This was probably the last horse to 
cross those disappearing relics of the 
last Ice Age in Europe. Perhaps the 
horse is in the way of becoming a relic. 
Shall wc some day discover the remains 
of the last horse in Oxford Street ? 


THE HISTORY OF HISTORY 

We take this passage from an address on 
History by Sir William Dampier-Whcthani at 
an International Congress in London. 

Tlxo childhood of history is naturally 
concerned with the picturesque—kings 
and queens, battles and sieges. 

Next comes legal and constitutional 
history, in which lawyers and politicians 
exalt their own activities. 

In the later years of the nineteenth 
century, when the industrial revolution 
had changed the face of Europe, the 
importance of the economic framework 
within which society moved was realised, 
and history was once more rc-written. 

Finally wc come to see that man docs 
not live by bread alone, that the tri¬ 
umphs of the mind • arc his greatest 
achievement, and that, in the history of 
those triumphs, science stands supreme. 


MRS ROBINSON CAN 
WALK AGAIN 

The doctors of the London Hospital 
have scored another triumph. ' They 
have re-made bones which had wasted 
almost to nothing. 

Mrs Robinson of Durham was in the 
grip of this disease, was perfectly help¬ 
less, and had no hope of cure, but an 
account was accidentally seen in a news¬ 
paper of a wonderful cure of a similar 
case at the London Hospital, and she 
was taken there. 

Special treatment and diet have built 
up the almost vanished bones, and Mrs 
Robinson can walk again. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bayonne . '. . . . . Ba-yonc 

Guarnerius . . . Gwah-ne-rc-us 

Kha‘ '.barovsk . . Chali-bar-ovsk 

Lysippus . . . 1 . Ly-sip-us 

Nyitra ..Nyet-ra 

Stele .. . , Stec-lce 


NO MORE WAR 

Churches Which Will Not 
Have It 


MOVING IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION 


By Our League Correspondent 

In many countries clergymen of many 
churches and denominations arc taking 
a firm stand against war of any kind. ; 

In Denmark about a hundred minis- : 
tors have organised a group of Anti- 1 
militarist Clergymen who consider war 
incompatible with the spirit 'd Christi-; 
anity. The members of the group will 
refuse any participation whatever in • 
war, and will support all movements' 
working . lor international peace and 
brotherhood. A Scandinavian Minister’s 

Peace Union is to be founded. 

An International Union of Anti- 1 
militarist Clergymen is to hold its second 
conference in Zurich in September,. The, 
headquarters of this union is in.Holland. 

Peace Pastors in America 

In the United States, at a conference 
held in Syracuse, pastors from New, 
York signed a declaration pledging 
themselves to work conscientiously and 
incessantly for reduction of armaments 
and for the adoption of peace machinery 
by the Governments, and pledging 
themselves not to sanction or participate 
in any future war. 

^ In America also the World Service 
Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in a declaration that the Church 
must make a satisfactory accounting for 
the facts of the present world situation, 
states that “ Governments which are 
ready to sacrifice their people in war, or ■ 
religions which are ready to bless them 
in their folly, arc unworthy of the alle¬ 
giance of rational men.” 

The Voice of Young Sweden 

Three thousand young men have 
signed the following declaration of the 
Peace and Arbitration Society of Sweden: 

I pledge myself not to take part in or 
support any kind of ivar, either between 
nations or between my fellow-citizens, and 
to work for total disarmament and for 
a new social and international order 
founded on the principle of cooperation 
(or. the common good. 

A number of workmen of Sweden arc 
so averse to working for war, in making 
munitions and in other industries,, that 
they have decided to leave the factories. 
An appeal has now been issued in 
Sweden, signed by prominent men, in¬ 
cluding the Mayor of Stockholm,' for 
funds to assist these men who put their 
principles of peace into practice. 


Things Said 

I never touch alcohol. Lindbergh 
The modern housewife is a can-opcncr. 

Mr L. L. Robinson 

Early rising is the keystone of health. 

Dr John Fisher 

Without Cowpcr, Wordsworth could 
not have done his most distinctive 
work. Mr John Masefield 

It is always thq lady gnat that bites ; 
the gentle male is inoffensive. 

: Mr Harold Chapman 1 

You can only pay your debt to the 
past by putting the future in debt to youj 
Sir Josiah Stamp ■ 
Good manners and good business have 
quite a lot to do with one another. ■ 

Mr Clough Williams-Ellis 
Wc shall only get England right by 1 
getting the right people pulling together. 

Lady Astor : 

There arc 300,000 children in back- : 
ward classes at school. 

Dr Ewart Smart, Director of Education ' 
I hope the Church will put the Thirty-' 
Nine Articles where they ought to. be, in 
a museum. The Bishop of Croydon 
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At school in japan • Happy haymakers • A shackleton memorial 



The Suri8hine Dancers—The open air Is the best place In which to dance. Here are the young pupils of a dancing school rehearsing for a display they gave the other day. 



The Singing Lesson—This picture from a Tokyo school shows little Japanese girls at their 
i singing lesson. The piano was presented to the sohool by the Royal Family. 







■V& 








Happy Haymakers—Girls who were camping on a farmer’s land near Gloucester repaid 
him by helping to gather the hay with a motor-cycle and side-car. 





fc: 


What Is It ? On the site of the demolished Hotel Cecil a plaster model 
of a small section of the new building has been set up on scaffolding 
so that the future effect may be judged. 


The Explorer—This fine sculpture of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton by IVIr C. S. Jagger is 
to be placed in the new wing of the Royal 
Geographical Society’s building. 


A Shady Nook—On a hot day this corner of the Embankment Gardens 
is Well patronised by Londoners who like to lunch in the open air. In 
the background Cleooatra's Needle can he 
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IMITATION INVENTOR 

A SCIENTIST’S JOKE 

Professor Andrade’s Amusing 
Hour Among the Doctors 

LOOKING FORWARD LONG AGO 

The Second International Congress of 
the History of Science and Technology 
had an amusing hour at the Royal 
Society of Medicine. Professor Andrade 
gave an imitation lecture, as it might 
have been delivered by Francis Hauksbee 
in 1703. 

Plauksbce was a great person in his 
day. He invented the first electrical 
machine and made a lot of discoveries 
about the weight of water and air. 

On the table in front of Professor 
Andrade was an improved air pump 
supposed to have just been invented by 
Hauksbee, his famous electrical machine, 
a few tubes, and four long tallow candles. 

Lighting the Candles 

The lecturer’s helper, his man Jack, 
struck sparks from a piece of flint, 
lighted a bit of tinder, ancl very carefully 
lighted the candles. The great care with 
which this had to 'be done made one 
understand why people 200 years ago 
never let their wood fires quite go out. 

The professor looked very grand in a 
snuff-coloured suit, with silk stockings, 
buckled shoes, and a wig. Ho talked in 
the pompous way of Hauksbec’s time, 
and, pretending to be Hauksbee, could 
not help speaking of his friend Sir Isaac 
Newton, and explaining at great length, 
with many long words and stately 
phrases, his little electrical machine. 
It was a great wonder then. The little 
experiments the imitation Hauksbee 
made, very ponderously and slowly, and 
all the time unable to conceal his" pride 
in himself as the inventor of such 
marvels, roused shouts of laughter from 
his learned audience. They were the 
A B C of the junior schoolboy today: 
making scraps of paper jump under a 
well-rubbed glass tube, filling a bladder 
with air by means of an air pump. 

The Dreams of the Scholar 

The little electrical machine was very 
pathetic. All the tallow candles were 
blown out and it was furiously worked 
in order to produce a faint glow, a few 
sparks. The imitation Hauksbee, in 
winding up his lecture, showed the 
dreams of the scholar, as he said in his 
stilted heavy way, that he dared, on the 
weight of that invention, to look for¬ 
ward to the time, in ages yet unborn, 
when with electrical machines a light 
even as great as this marvellous-great 
light of four tallow candles might be 
made ; he even dared to think, risking 
the derision of his hearers, that the day 
would come when an electrical machine 
might cause a chariot to move. 

It was all very amusing, and so were the 
exhibitions upstairs of the first kaleido¬ 
scope made by Sir David Brewster, 
and a daguerrotype seen through a 
stereoscope. And there was a letter to 
a friend from Priestley (the discoverer 
of oxygen) telling of his great discovery 
" of the emission of clephlogisticated 
air from plants under the influence 
of light.” The date of the letter was 
September 14, 1779. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Illuminated MSS. of Livy’s works £4400 
Five Brussels tapestry panels . £1155 
15th-century block book . . £1000 

Old English lacquer cabinet „. £756 
Old Florentine Book of flours . £620 
13th-century German psalter . £540 

Old Worcester dessert service . £504 

Pair of Kien-Lung figures . . £441 

i6th-cent. bronze candelabrum . £304 
A silver cup, 1702 . . . . £110 

Violin by P. Guarnerius, .1746 . £105 
George II silver sugar, bowl . £67 

The dining-table, sideboard, and cellarette 
which were in Nelson’s cabin on the Victory 
at Trafalgar were sold for £997 10$. 


School’s Goodbye 

A Letter to Those Who 
Are Leaving 

This letter has just been sent to all the boys 
and girls leaving school in the County of 
Dumbarton. It is signed by the Chairman of 
the Education Committee. 

You are now about to leave school, 
and before you go we desire to send you 
our best wishes for your future welfare. 

Although you are parting from the 
school in which you have spent so many 
years we hope you will not forget it 
and think that your education is finished. 
In whatever trade or profession you 
desire to follow you will soon find that 
if you are ambitious to succeed in it you 
must continue your education. 

Success in life is not easily secured ; it 
only comes to those who work hard and 
continue learning. 

On Choosing a Calling 

Very soon you will require to choose a 
trade or profession. Choose with the 
greatest care, and avoid as far as you 
can any occupation that leads nowhere. 
Aim rather at work that has in it the 
promise of an interesting and happy 
future; and, if at first you are forced to 
take a job that can only last for a short 
time, try to get one as soon as possible 
that is to your liking. If at any time you 
are in doubt as to the choice you should 
make do not hesitate to ask advice 
from one of your teaclicrs. 

Success in life depends largely on good 
health. Keep your body fit, and by 
cleanliness, fresh air, regular habits, 
and suitable recreations make yourself 
strong to play the game, and to do it in 
every sense of the words. Avoid any¬ 
thing that will sap your strength. 
Smoking in your youth stunts the body 
and clouds the brain. Be temperate in 
all things, and beware of Drink. It is 
the deadly enemy of health and efficiency. 

A Priceless Possession 

Above all, remember that your .char¬ 
acter is a priceless possession. Keep it 
therefore untarnished. Bo truthful in 
all things, courteous and considerate to 
everybody, fair to your rivals, kind and 
helpful to all who arc weak ancl suffering, 
ancl do not be afraid to have the courage 
to stand up for what is good, pure, and 
noble. Avoid gambling in every form ; 
it is a mean game—trying to get some¬ 
thing for nothing and at some other 
body's cost. 

Make provision for hard times. 

In your leisure • hours avoid mere 
idling. Fill such hours with interesting 
hobbies, good books, and with com¬ 
panionships dnd associations calculated 
to exercise over you an influence for 
good. To a large extent you will be 
known by the company you keep. 

With a sound mind in a sound body, a 
good character, courteous manners, and 
loyalty to the duties of your religion and 
its high ideals, you will by God’s grace 
be a credit to your family, a good citizen, 
and in your whole life a real success. 

We wish you all that is best. 


CURLY OF CLERKENWELL 

Curly has died, and Charity will miss 
him. 

Curly was a dog, but he did more 
for charity than many a man. He was 
a working dog too, and for nine years 
had helped his master to perforin the 
duties of a night watchman : thoy will 
be lonely watches now. 

Whenever there was a carnival or a 
flag day Curly and his master worked 
double shifts. At night they were night 
watchmen and by day they were col¬ 
lectors, and in this way they got /5000 
for the sick and sorrowful. 

Everyone will be sorry that this happy 
partnership is over, and many will 
miss Curly of Clerkenwcll. 

Let us hope that his master, Mr 
Sydney Muir, will find a nice puppy to 
share the night watches and carry the 
collecting-box. Of course no puppy can 
be just like Curly; but almost any 
puppy makes a faithful friend. - 


AN OLD PICTURE 

COMES TO LIGHT 

Lost in the Village Church 

A FRESH DELIGHT FOR 
OXFORDSHIRE 


The little village of Wood Eaton in 
Oxfordshire has got a new-old picture 
to count among her treasures. It was 
painted on the church wall in the 
fourteenth century and two hundred 
years later covered with whitewash. 

A lew months ago the church was 
being cleaned, and in process of scraping 
the walls the workmen noticed patches 
of colour. They went on more carefully 
with their labour and found that if they 
scraped very gently indeed a picture 
would stay on the wall instead of coming 
off in flakes. 

As a result there is now revealed a 
large figure of St Christopher carrying 
the Christ child through the Flood, 
with fishes about his feet. Flung 
casually over the Saint’s shoulder is 
a scroll of lettering in Norman French 
which means: Who secs this image 
will put off flic day of evil death. 

Too Many Pictures 

All the church was once painted in a 
cheerful way, and much as wo like to 
see the faded frescoes and with them 
the vision of 500 years we cannot help 
feeling that taste has really changed with 
the centuries, and that it would worry us 
considerably to sit in a church that had 
pictures in bright colour all over it, and 
pillars and woodwork painted also. 

On the other hand the painted church 
was the picture book of those who could 
not read. We have everywhere about 
us pictures—too many, in fact—and it 
is not the same delight to us as it was 
to our forefathers to pore over a painted 
face and the dearly-loved spectacular 
details of medieval art. 

What we do like is to get a scrap of 
the past, like this picture at Wood Eaton, 
to refresh us with its artlessness and 
remind 11s of a forgotten age. 

SOMETHING LIKE A PRIZE 
Seeing the Pyrenees 

Two boys at. Braintree High School 
in Essex are feeling very happy. They, 
have won the most delightful of general 
merit prizes that we have heard of for 
some time—a fortnight's holiday in the 
Pyrenees, all expenses paid. 

A fortnight’s holiday anywhere is a 
rich treat, but—the Pyrenees 1 Those 
two lucky boys will cither go by boat 
to Bordeaux, which is a great experi¬ 
ence, or they will cross the Channel and 
go by Paris through to Bayonne, cross¬ 
ing the Landes, where they will see 
thousands of trees tapped for turpentine, 
with little cups sticking to the barks. 

There are plenty of places in both the 
Basque side and the Catalan side of the 
Pyrenees where they will bo able to 
climb a not very high mountain and see, 
snow-capped, the great unforgettable 
mass of the high Pyrenees. They will 
see more oxen working in a week than 
they will see, outside such a province, in 
the rest of their lives. They will see how 
the mountain folk live and fare, in little 
low houses built like eyries on ledges 
of rocks. 

The C.isT. congratulates them, and 
also the wise person who first thought of 
such an altogether delightful reward 
for just being good. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL * 


Sunshine. . 174 hrs. 
‘Rainfall. . 1'45 ins. 
Dry. days . . IS 

Wet Jays . . 12 

Coldest day 25 th ■ 
Warmest 14th, 28 th 


Liverpool . 4'52 ins. 
Dublin . 370 ins. 
Falmouth. 3'26 ins. 

Aberdeen . 2'99 ins. 

Gorleston .' 2’00 ins. 
Southampton! - 57 ins. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 
BRIDGE 

Some of Its Wonders 

100,000 MILES OF WIRE 

Imagine, if you can, a train one 
hundred miles long. It is a long train, 
requiring a long stretch of imagination, 
but that is what would be required, we 
are assured, to carry the steel and 
concrete for building the giant Hudson 
Bridge, which was mentioned briefly in; 
the C.N. a few weeks ago. 

This great bridge across the Hudson' 
River is to connect New Jersey with: 
Manhattan, and it will be the biggest 
suspension bridge in the world. 

Two hundred and fifty feet above the 
river will be a roadway wide enough to 
take eight cars abreast, and the length 
of this road between the towers over 
which the supporting cables pass is nearly 
3500 feet. All but the tallest of New 
York’s buildings are dwarfed by these 
massive towers, which are taller than 
6o-storey skyscrapers. It was necessary 
to go 80 feet below the river for their 
foundations. 

The Massive Cables 

The cables themselves (there are lour 
of them) arc massive affairs three feet 
in diameter and they are a mile long, 
being built up of 107,000 miles of onc- 
fifth-inch steel wire weighing 28,370 
tons. It has been calculated that each 
cable could withstand the pull of 4000 
locomotives. 

At the New York side the end of each 
cable divides into 61 strands of 3 J inches, 
and all these strands are fastened to steel 
girders which are embedded below ground 
level in an enormous pier made of 700 
million pounds of concrete. 

At tire New Jersey end two huge 
inclined tunnels were dug into a rocky 
cliff to a depth of 250 feet from the 
surface, and the ends of the cables wore 
carried into these and securely anchored, 
each being divided into 61 strands as on 
the New York side. 

Trench Through Solid Rock 

From these great cables, which pass 
from the anchorages over the tall towers, 
hang numerous vertical ropes of steel. 
These ropes support 70 - ton cross 
girders which are ten feet deep and 116 
feet long. It is on these girders that the 
steel and concrete roadway is built. 

To make an approach to the bridge on 
the New Jersey side there has had to be 
cut through solid rock a trench 150 feet 
wide, 50 feet deep, and almost 800 feet 
long. On the New York side the 
approach includes a concrete arch over 
Riverside Drive, and long tunnels. 

The bridge is to be open for traffic next 
year, with one roadway capable, of 
accommodating 30 million vehicles 
yearly ; but later it is proposed to add 
a lower floor of similar capacity. By 
then the construction will have occupied 
a million working days, equal to a thou¬ 
sand men working for a thousand days, 
and the cost will have mounted to fifteen 
million pounds. Picture on page 9 

SCOUTING IS WORTH 
WHILE 

1200 Bhopal Boys 

The boys of Bhopal State in Central. 
India have very decided ideas of their 
own on what is worth doing and what is 
not. The fact that there are already 
over 1200 Scouts in this district shows 
their views on the Scout movement. 

Mr C. F. Newman, the energetic State 
Commissioner for Bhopal, runs a quar¬ 
terly magazine for the Scouts of this 
State and spends most of his limited 
spare time in helping the movement, for 
the great difficulty is the lack of grained 
Scoutmasters. He writes to tell us how 
much his paper owes to the. C.N. 
Conditions, as he says, arc ycry different 
in India, but ideas of what is good and 
what is manly and worthy are very much 
the same the world over. 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



SHAKESPEARE’S OWN 
LANDSCAPE 
The Country He Knew 
and Loved 

L.M.S. AND OUR COUNTRYSIDE 

Sir Josiah Stamp, renowned through the 
world as an authority on Economics, must be 
counted also among our Shakespeare author-, 
ities, for he made a captivating speech on 
Shakespeare at the opening of the new L.M.S. 
ltotel at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The hotel is known as Welcombe House, and 

was the home of Sir George Trevelyan. The 

site belonged to the poet himself and he left 
it to his daughter. It stands in beautiful 
wooded grounds above Shakespeare’s old 
town, and is to be run on splendid lines, an 
attraction to the countryside that Shakespeare 
loved so well. 

We take this passage from the speech of Sir 
Josiah Stamp at the opening luncheon. 

The poet bought the Welcombe estate 
in 1602 and left it specially mentioned in 
liis will to his daughter. No one imbued 
with the spirit of Shakespeare could 
jpossibly afford to ignore the authentic 
background of real life to all his thought 
and work. 

A careful student of his imagery has 
collected some Cooo pictures of Shake¬ 
speare’s miud, and is able to report that, 
after a lifetime spent in a great city, he 
never deflected by one iota his interest 
from the pageant of the English country¬ 
side to that of the streets. He- was a 
countryman through and through, and 
his notice of the sky and the clouds, the 
seasons and the weather and the outdoor 
occupations, with all the homely inci¬ 
dents of life in, the country, were the 
most prominent scenic background of 
his mind. 

These features arc preserved un¬ 
touched in the Welcombe estate, and no 
visitor could fail to'get more readily to 
the heart of Shakespeare’s genius by 
dwelling upon the very landscape of 
Shakespeare’s own life. 


YET ANOTHER WONDER 
Nine Days to Beat the World 

Mr Wiley Post and Mr Harold Gatty 
set off from New York to fly into the 
face of the Sun on June 23, They came 
back to New York leaving the Sun set¬ 
ting behind them on the night of July 2. 
Time, nine days. 

In the nine days they had flown 
15,450 miles, which works out, including 
stops, at an average of more than 70 
miles an hour. 

It was a journey over land and sea, 
bare steppes, and high mountains, 
through storms and fogs as well as 
fair weather. The stops were at Harbour 
Grace in Newfoundland, Chester in 
England, Hanover; Berlin, Moscow, 
Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Blagovyeshchensk, 
Khabarovsk, Solomon, Fairbanks in 
Alaska, Edmonton in Alberta, and Cleve¬ 
land. The route is on the World Map. 

What a journey 1 We need not com¬ 
pare it with the time that it would take 
by rail-and steamer. But the first men 
to fly round the world, who were also 
Americans, took from April 0 to Septem¬ 
ber 28 in 1924. Pictures on page 9 


A SCHOOLBOY 
BROADCASTS 

English listeners tuning-in to Frank¬ 
fort the other day may have been 
disappointed on hearing a.n Englishman 
describing life at an English school. 

But it was all very fresh and 
interesting to foreign listeners, and it 
was true and up to date, for the broad¬ 
cast was made by Colin Roclce, a member 
of the Sixth Form at the famous Bem- 
bridge School in the Isle of Wight. 

It is just as well that Frankfort 
should hear an authentic account, lest 
it should think that English schools 
are still as they were when Dickens 
wrote David Copperfield and Nicholas 
Nickleby. Now we should like to hear 
foreign boys and girls describing life in 
their lycees and gymnasiums, if the 
B.B.C. will arrange it. 


THE PEACE BOARD 
Scores For June 

Here are some of the points registered on the 
Peace Scoring Board last month. 

Mr Hoover proposed a year’s respite 
in the payment of war debts. 

Experts met in Geneva to consider 
the economic situation of Europe. 

The International Labour Conference 
took the first step toward international 
collaboration in the coal mines problem. 

The International Miners Federation 
begged the League to study the economic 
aspect of the coal problem. 

An International Hospitals Associa¬ 
tion was created in Vienna. 

A World Conference accepted a plan 
for limiting the manufacture of danger¬ 
ous drugs. 

The International Labour Conference 
decided to prepare an international agree¬ 
ment on the employment of children. 

The first international conference on 
the needs of African children was held 
in Geneva. 

Cooperation continued in Geneva 
toward finding a remedy for the ills 
from which the agricultural countries of 
Europe arc suffering. 


THE HIGHEST PEAK 
BUT ONE 

Mount Kamet, the second highest peak 
in the British Empire, has been scaled. 

It is in the Himalayas, approached 
through the Garwhal district of the 
United Provinces, and is 25,447 feet 
high. It is not so high as Mount Everest. 

Its difficulties were overcome by 
establishing successive camps at points 
among the snow and the glaciers, leav¬ 
ing a final 2000 feet to be carried by 
assault from the fifth camp. It was 
successfully conquered by members 
of the party which Mr F. Smythc led 
and which consisted of Captain Birnie, 
Dr R. Greene, Mr R. L. Holdsworth,' 
Mr E. E. Shipton, and Wing-Commander 
E, B. Bcauman, See World Map 


FOR WEAL OR WOE? 
The Little Boys in Kensington 
Gardens 

For weal or woe the Office of Works' 
is about to make a bandstand near the 
Round Pond in Kensington Gardens. 
It is to appear between the water and 
the flower walk. 

We are very jealous for our parks, 
where “ the birds do sing, in the tower 
of the tree,” and it is a comfort to know 
that no bird tower has been sacrificed 
to make music less beautiful than theirs, 
if louder. But whether trees are cut or 
spared a bandstand is a bandstand. 
We shall not know till next month, 
when the builders hope this erection 
will be finished, if the new shape among 
the lovely shapes of Kensington Gardens 
is to be admired. 

There is no doubt that some kind of 
shelter for the bandsmen is necessary. 
So far they have played under the trees, 
and trees afford but little shelter in a 
heavy rainstorm. 

In the meantime the building is 
making a vast mess. A bed has been 
made for the concrete piers and the 
steel work. These foundations are of an 
odd shape. 

Two small boys who had escaped from 
some poor street into the haven of 
Kensington Gardens stood watching with 
great interest this gash in the verdure 
of the park. 

“ I tell you they are making a gas¬ 
works,” said one. 

" Ga’an ! ” said the other. " Can’l 
you see it is a rahndabalit ? ” 


WAR’S STUPIDITY 

Five thousand French people, mostly 
Paris students, recently held a meeting 
in the Quartier Latin protesting against 
the stupidity of war. Prominent men 
took part and spoke of the dangers 
threatening peace and of how to deal 
with them. M. Herriot declared the 
meeting to be " a date in the history of 
public opinion.” 
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The Lesson of the 
Roundabout 

ISJew life has come into the 
1 ’ Strand, born of a simple 
idea. We are going merrily round. 

Instead of the sluggish tide of 
traffic held up at the bar of Wel¬ 
lington Street the stream flows 
quickly because it is divided at 
Aldwych. The East-going traffic 
finds a ready way along that 
wide thoroughfare. The West¬ 
bound vehicles only use the old 
way of the Strand. 

No longer do we take ten or 
ewenty minutes to go by bus or 
taxicab from Charing Cross to 
the Law Courts, passed on the 
way by every pedestrian. 

It is within our knowledge that 
this obvious Roundabout scheme 
of speeding-up the traffic was 
thought of ten years ago. It was 
considered but rejected because 
the vested interests of shopkeepers 
might be injured by traffic which 
carried customers too swiftly past 
their doors. 

Think of it, and calculate what 
has been lost to Londoners whose 
interests are not vested, but 
merely public. 

Counting the buses and the 
cars delayed by hold-ups all day 
long in the Strand and the streets 
coming down from Covent Gar¬ 
den or up from the Embankment 
it works out to much more than 
2000 years of toasted time. 

It equals the working life of a 
hundred busy men who labour 
twelve hours a day. It is a good 
bit of the lives of a hundred 
thousand men. It is loss of time 
and money ; it is an addition to 
the exasperation of delay for 
millions. Such loss is so great 
that it cannot be calculated. 

That is the price we pay for : 
what ? For the privilege of mud¬ 
dling through without lifting an 
efficient finger to help ourselves, 
for the right to go on in the old 
way instead of getting on, for the 
luxury of doing nothing instead 
of carrying out ideas when we 
get them. 

Always London waits. It 
waited a generation for the reform 
of the Port of London. It is wait¬ 
ing still for the reform of the 
congested byways and thorough¬ 
fares of the Docks. It is waiting 
for the new bridge over the 
Thames at Charing Cross and for 
the repair of the old bridge at 
Waterloo. It is waiting for a 
score of reforms which arc long 
overdue, while those who could 
make them go on talking, talking. 
Better to make a mistake now 
and then than never to make a 
reform. The mistake can be put 
right; the nuisance that is left 
alone never gets better but always 
gets worse. 

And always Time is being lost, 
a loss which is never made good. 

Let us all learn a lesson from 
the new Roundabout, and carry 
out good ideas when they are 
placed before us. 


Like Alice’s Cat 

r ptE killing machine is fading into 
the background. It will gradu¬ 
ally fade out like the Cheshire Cat in 
Alice in Wonderland, with a grin on its 
face and perhaps with a few teeth left. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 
© 

Practically Mangled 

'JhiEY practically tore me limb from 
limb, said a man the other day. 
How would a man look, we wonder, 
after such an experience ? 

One arm off, and the other arm on, . 
Diddle diddle dumpling, my son John. 

The oddest part about it all is that 
this was said by an author—one who 
exaggerates, clearly 1 
© 

Taxi 

J-Jow queer a world it would be if we 
were unable to pay by cheque ! 
The inconvenience of a world without 
cheques is almost beyond imagination. 

It is the Clearing House, collecting 
all cheques and seeing that the money 
reaches the proper people, that has 
made life so easy in this way. 

• Will somebody please suggest a 
Clearing House for taxis.? 

In almost all our great cities, cer¬ 
tainly in London, the taxi system 
waddles in its Stone Age. There arc 
a few ranks with telephones, but 
again and again we ring in vain and 
no answer comes. Why should there 
not be a great ring of telephone taxi 
ranks with a Clearing House which 
would find the nearest taxi for us and 
send it on ? All wc need do would be 
to ring up Taxi, and the bright boy in 
the Clearing House would do the rest. 

Our taxi men could do few things 
better calculated to build up in us all 
the Taxi Habit. 

© 

Bad News 

From a Correspondent 

^here was bad news for us, we 
heard the other morning when 
turning in at the Vicarage gate. The 
speaker was Thomas, aged seven. He 
was very grave in his hornpipe trou¬ 
sers after his inspection of the garden. 

" The ghastly disaster is," he con¬ 
tinued in a whisper, “ that every 
single Canterbury bell in Granny’s 
garden has coined out white I ” 

© 

Little Maid 

In April when the sunshine came 
My chestnut-altar was aflame 
With flowering tapers. Ever higher 
They stretched to catch the heavenly 
fire. 

A blackbird flew there with his wife 
And sang the glorious hymn of life. 

The candles now are burning dim 
And silent is that joyful hymn. 

The chestnut spreads each leafy palm 
To keep her altar cool and calm. 

And in her quietness and shade 
Lies sleeping Joy, my little maid. 

I Estelle Boughtoiv 


Seriousness 

Qive an example, ran a sentence 
in a recent examination paper, 
of deadly seriousness. We wonder 
if any of the competitors had ever 
heard of a rebuke administered by 
Mr H. W. Nevinson, the famous 
journalist, who, in writing to a col¬ 
league who failed to keep an engage¬ 
ment, said : I hope you are dead, for 
nothing but death could excuse your 
absence. 

© 

The Great Snag 

Jiie snag of our generation is to 
be found in the possibility of 
being endlessly amused by things that 
tickle the surface of the mind but 
contribute nothing to the wealth of 
life;. Archbishop of York 

© 

Tip-Cat 

fy|osT second-hand cars offered for sale 
arc all right, says an expert. Yet 
somehow they get left. 

0 

A camter says he always makes a map 
of liis camp. A good plan. 

B 

Fashions move in cycles, says a writer. 
Surely nowadays in motor-cars. 

a 

Many members of the Royal Academy 
are called in to paint ceilings. 

They can’t say the 
work is beneath them, 
a 

Insect bites are tor¬ 
menting us again. 
But we manage to rub 
along. 

0 

T nE theatre, it is said, 
has arrived at a 
critical stage. And a 
critical audience in¬ 
variably arrives at the 
theatre. 

B 

pEorLE who sing have 
good health. So 
they sing well. 

E 

pirn modern genera¬ 
tion, wc are told, 
believes in getting angry. In fact, it 
is all the rage. 

a 

Hay fever is caught when grass is 
going to seed. No wonder it makes 
people feel seedy. 

a 

■\yiiERE do icebergs go in the summer ? 

somebody asks. They arc left out 
in the cold. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Americans have contributed £11,000 
for preserving Boston Stump in 
Lincolnshire. 

Jiie Rockefeller Foundation has 
given £50,000 to Bristol University 
for scientific research. 

JUST AN IDEA 
It was Emerson who said that we 
spend our money, our labour, our men 
and women, our health, on vanity,, and 
it is nothing in the end, a long way 
leading nowhere. 


July 18, 1981 


Child of Sunshine 

"VY/hat shall we do with this 
sunshine and glory ? 

Spend it in idleness ? Store it 
with care 

That, when the Winter comes, 
aged and hoary, 

Sweet breaths of Summer may 
ruffle his hair ? 

Wiiat shall we do with these 
glorious roses, 

Red hearts of youth for all lovers 
in June ? 

Shall we just pluck them and 
give them as posies ? 

Time, with his sickle, would 
gather them soon. 

Spend all your sunshine 1 
Pluck all your flowers ! 

Give of your joy and your 
laughter in song 1 
Who shall take count of the 
minutes and hours ? 

Child, you are young and your 
, life is yet long. 

Open your heart to the four 
winds of heaven, 

Scatter, your wealth upon all 
who pass by. 

Those who, of sunshine, most 
freely have given 
Never need fear when Old Winter 
draws nigh. 

© 

Opportunity 

Jn one of the old Greek cities stood a 
statue. Every trace of it has 
vanished, but there is still in existence 
an epigram which gives us an excellent 
description of it. 

The epigram is in the form of a 
conversation between a traveller and 
the statue. 

What is thy name, 0 Statue ? 

I am called Opportunity. 

Who made you ? 

Lysippus. 

\Vhy do you stand on your toes r 
To show that I stand but for a 
moment. 

Why have you wings on your feet ? 
To show how quickly I pass. 

Why is your hair long in front ? 
That men may seize me when wc meet. 
Why is it so short behind ? 

To show that when I have passed 1 
cannot be caught. 

A wise statue, truly. Our oppor¬ 
tunities come for a moment; if we 
let them pass they go for ever. 

© 

There is Always a Song 

There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 

There is ever a something sings alway: 
There’s the song of the lark when the 
skies are clear, 

And the song of the thrush when the 
skies are grey. 

The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard 
tree; 

And in and out, when the eaves dip 
rain, 

The swallows are twittering cease¬ 
lessly. James Whitcomb Riley 

©. 

The Follower 

Laziness travels so slowly that 
poverty soon overtakes him. 


Peler Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If Whipsnade 
animals sleep 
in Beds 
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Japan and Its Wonderful Bottles 


T he four most wonderful bottles in 
the world have been made in Japan. 
They were made of fused quartz ob¬ 
tained from the choicest Brazilian 
crystals and contain scrolls of paper 
destined to last for ten thousand years! 

There is a thousand - year - old Bud¬ 
dhist temple oh Mount I\oya, 400 miles 
from Tokyo, and hero, in a special hall, 
these remarkable bottles have been 
stored. On the scrolls have been written 
the names of all who perished in the 
terrible earthquake of 1923, together 
with a history of the disaster and an 
explanation of the desire of the Japanese 
people to perpetuate the names of the 
lost ones. Then follows a chapter from 
the Buddhist scriptures, and the names 
of all the technical people who have 
helped to prepare this curious memorial. 


Ten thousand,years is regarded much 
as an eternity in Japan, and special 
paper was manufactured by the Govern¬ 
ment printing, bureau, special Chinese 
inlc made for the writings, and various 
other materials all guaranteed by scien¬ 
tists to endure for this time. 

The scrolls were divided into four parts, 
scaled in the quartz bottles, and the 
bottles packed in asbestos and then in 
lead cases. The lead, cases were finally 
packed in fireproof cylinders. 

Every part of the work has been done 
by prominent chemists, engineers, or 
Government experts of the highest skill, 
and provided the archaeologists of future 
generations leave things alone the 
precious documents "will almost certainly 
remain in readable condition for the 
Japanese eternity. 


THE GAME FOR HOT DAYS 
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In Philadelphia 

A correspondent describes In the next column the showers that are provided for children in 
the streets of American cities. The London boys in the first picture havo to take their 
hasty dip while the policeman’s back is turned. 


MAKING THE WORLD 
SAFE FOR PEACE 

ONE ARMY FOR ALL 
NATIONS 

Should the League Have an 
International Police Force ? 

THE IDEA OF A GREAT BOOK 

It can hardly be surprising that Lord 
Cecil should have been discussing, in a 
talk at a Itotarian Convention in 
Vienna some weeks ago,- the question of 
creating a League of Nations Air Fleet 
and abolishing all other Air Fleets. 

With the nations spending over eight 
hundred million pounds a year on arma¬ 
ments almost any alternative' must 
seem sane in comparison with such mad¬ 
ness, and the idea of concentrating all 
power in the hands of the League and 
abolishing it elsewhere has been seriously 
put before us by some of the best friends 
of Peace. 

Mr Valiant 

It is an idea that is not likely, perhaps, 
to make its way rapidly among those 
who dream, as we do, of turning swords 
into ploughshares and spears into 
pruning-hooks, but it is far from being 
an unpractical proposal, and it has been 
put before the world in one of the most 
remarkable books of our time, the great 
volume by Mr David Davies, whoso 
earnestness as a friend of Peace will not 
be questioned. He is one of its doughtiest 
champions, a Mr Valiant, 

Mr Davies has written a volume of 
nearly 800 pages on what lie calls the 
Problem of the Twentieth Century, and 
it has been published by Bonus at a 
guinea. Wc wish it were smaller and 
cheaper, but it is a book to be read by all 
who think. Peace and how it can be 
made safe is the problem it discusses. 

World’s Greatest Concern 

It is more and more seen by all that 
the world’s peace is the world’s greatest 
humane, economic, and political con¬ 
cern, It calls for the intensest study of 
men of every nation who make any 
claim to be statesmen. It appeals equally 
to every thoughtful citizen. Can the 
mind of man devise any form of inter¬ 
national cooperation which will ensure 
that war shall cease ? 

Millions will at once say to themselves: 
" Is not that the chief aim of the League 
of Nations ? ” Certainly it is the chief 
aim of the League, though it is far from 
being its only aim. 

• But is the League of Nations, however 
intense and true its passion for Peace 
may be, provided with the means for 
ensuring that the Peace shall be kept ? 
Has it the power to repress any nation or 
nations that may madly insist on war in 
defiance of the whole world's sense of 
justice ? If it has not that beneficent 
power should it seek it, and, if so, how 
can it attain it ? 

Power of the League 

Tlie writer of this truly great book is, 
of course, an earnest supporter of the 
League, but he is convinced that the 
League has not, by its constitution, the 
power of ensuring Peace. He thinks it 
ought to have the power, and the aim of 
his book is to show how it could have it. 

What he lias done is to bring together 
and clearly display all the difficulties 
surrounding the subject, difficulties 
which few who talk of Peace have fully 
considered. Mr Davies shows where 
effective action in preserving Peace may 
fail; and sketches changes' which he 
thinks would enable the League to be 
the enforcer of Peace in the name of 
Justice and Law as they may be inter¬ 
nationally determined. 

If the League could and would hold 
the world at peace, then each separate 
nation, .feeling quite safe, would have 
no reason for competitive armaments. 
But how can the League do this ? 

Briefly Mr Davies advances this'plan. 
Nations preserve internal order through 
their police forces. The police sec that 


Continued Irora the previous column 
.Justice, expressed through Law, is 
carried out. The police are armed to 
enforce the law with weapons less de¬ 
structive than those of modem military 
warfare, and such weapons arc sufficient. 
Mr Davies would have an International 
Police Force, recruited from the National 
Police Forces according to the respective 
numerical strengths, and this Inter¬ 
national Police. Force should alone have 
the right to use force in carrying out 
International Justice against any country 


which, in defiance of the law, broke the 
Peace guaranteed by the League. Thus 
security would bo afforded to all. 

Mr Davies argues his case from many 
points of view, always with clearness 
and precision. Ho offers it to the world 
to be thought over. It covers such a 
wide field, historically and politically, 
and is so fairly presented and fully docu¬ 
mented, that merely to read it is a fine 
exercise, in the kind of thought that is 
good for all serious citizens. Mr Davies 
believes in force in the right hands. 


TURNING ON THE 
STREET TAP 

A GAME FOR HOT DAYS 

New Idea Becomes a 
Policeman’s Blessing 

SHOWER BATHS FOR CHILDREN 

By a Travelling Correspondent 

In the hot days, when the heat be-’ 
comes almost unendurable in America’s 
great cities, the police have for many 
years been annoyed by bands of children 
who would contrive to get the cap off 
the nearest fire hydrant and turn the 
water on. 

The policeman’s duty required him to 
turn off the water and report the offence, 
but liis heart was never in it; he sympa¬ 
thised too keenly with the children’s 
longing for the joys of the seaside. 

A Safe and Legal Plan 

Three years ago a Philadelphia man 
called together thejpolice, the.firemen, 
and the waterworks men and asked if 
some plan could not be worked out by 
which it could be made both safe and 
legal for children to play in the water 
from the fire hydrants. The police 
agreed that certain streets could be 
roped off during certain hours, the water¬ 
works said there was water enough, and 
the fire commissioner said lie had no 
objection to the fire-plugs being fitted 
up with shower-bath apparatus provided 
it was in charge of some responsible 
person who could unscrew it at a 
moment’s notice. 

In that first year a young man from 
the university went round to six parts 
of the town each day with an itinerant 
hose, and was a great success. The 
following year a piece of standing pipe 
with holes in it was invented which 
could be screwed directly on to the 
fire-plug. Fifty of these were distributed 
to fire stations, playgrounds, and settle¬ 
ments, which agreed to operate them on 
a regular schedule on hot days. 

It was then announced in the papers 
that eight of these contrivances still re¬ 
mained in stock at the Playground 
Association and could be furnished to 
persons who would agree to take proper 
care of them. There were hundreds of 
applicants. The papers next reported 
that there were many more applicants 
than sliower-pipes, and inquired if there 
were any readers who would care to 
purchase one of the sets at cost price. 

Children Help Themselves 

Thanks to the success of this plan the 
city now has over three hundred street 
showers. Several enterprising groups of 
children have not waited for charitable 
endeavour but have collected pennies 
among themselves, bought their own 
shower attachment, and persuaded the 
near-by fire-station or some kindly-dis¬ 
posed neighbour or member of one of 
their own families to sign the paper which 
guarantees the proper use of the shower. 

The police arc delighted. They are no 
longer obliged to look stern when they 
see children cooling off under the refresh¬ 
ing shower from a fire-plug ; they can 
stop and watch the fun instead. One 
observer reports that this united expres¬ 
sion of a great city’s kindheartedness 
seems to put everyone in .a better 
humour. The mere sight of a street 
shower in operation is refreshing. 


THE CENSUS 

Preliminary figures of the census taken 
in April show that the population of 
Great Britain was then 44,790,483, an 
increase of 2,061,232 since 1921. This 
year’s figure is more than three times 
that of a hundred years ago. 

Greater London now has a population 
of 8,202,818, an increase of 722,617 in 
the last ten years. 
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The Eskimo Book of Knowledge 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE EAST 

A CHINESE WOMAN’S 
CAREER 

New Day For the Womanhood 
of the Greatest Republic 

MRS LUI 

Rather more than forty years ago the 
ancient province of Shantung in China 
was swept by an appalling famine. 
Hundreds of thousands of people starved 
to death. Others determined, in their 
distress, to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 
They heard that in the distant province 
of Shensi there was land in plenty which 
might be theirs if they cared to occupy it. 

So hundreds of these Shantung people 
packed their scanty belongings on to 
cumbersome Chinese wheelbarrows and 
mule litters and Set out to tramp to the 
unknown land of hope a thousand miles 
away. It was a pitiful procession of all 
ages. Some, through feebleness, never 
reached their goal. Among, those who 
arrived was a party of Christians. 
Gospel Village 

On arriving in Shensi these people 
resolved to build a village of their own 
in which they might have freedom to 
worship. They built it on the plains not 
far from Sianfu, the ancient provincial 
capital, and they .gave it the beautiful 
name of Fu-Yin-Tsun,' meaning Gospel 
Village. They erected a church, elected 
a pastor, and settled happily in their 
new homes. , 

Some years later Baptist missionaries 
opened a boarding school for girls in 
Sianfu. Among the earliest pupils was 
the daughter of the pastor of Fu-Yin- 
Tsun. Her name was Liu Shuri-i, but 
the missionaries called her Hannah. She 
was a bright and vivacious girl and a 
keen scholar.' 

A Daring Step 

Right years after she entered the 
school the Chinese Revolution broke 
out, and ever since then the country 
has.been the scene of turmoil and strife. 
Hannah was so eager to obtain further 
education that, shortly after the Revolu¬ 
tion, she determined to take the daring 
step ■ of going to Japan for further 
training. Her years in Japan were 
crowned with success, and on her return 
to China she threw herself with charac¬ 
teristic zeal into teaching and journalism. 

She married and had a happy home 
life until the death of her husband. Then 
she devoted herself to advancing the 
cause of women and to securing better 
education for the girls of China. 

This year she has become a figure in 
Chinese national life. A few,weeks ago 
the Chinese National Convention met in 
Nanking. Its 500'elected delegates from 
all .parts of tire country included four 
women, and Hannah Lui was one of 
them, ’ One of the first acts of this 
Assembly was the appointment of a rota 
of nine chairmen, and Mrs Lui was 
among those , chosen, the first and only 
woman to hold the office so far. 

The Fount of True Liberty 

Mrs Lui is a Christian. • Through 
the intense anti-foreign and anti-Chris¬ 
tian agitation of recent years she has 
been true to her early convictions, ■ She 
has often stated that the fount of her 
birthright of .'true liberty and equality 
comes from Christian sources, and that 
she has drawn the inspiration for her 
life-work on behalf of the advancement 
of her country and its people from 
Christianity. One Chinese, paper has said 
of her appointment that it .changes the 
status of Chinese women from that of 
being chattels to that of equality of 
leadership. 

. Mrs Lui’s progress from her remote 
village to a high place in her nation’s 
life is a romance, and we may hope to 
hear more of her in days to come. 


His Majesty’s most cheerful subjects, 
the Eskimo, have two books -in their, 
language where before they had but one'':, 
a book for Sundays (the Bible), to which 
is now added a book for week-days. 

’T’his 'delightful and surprising an- 
A nouncement is made by Mr George 
Binney in a book which has'been pub¬ 
lished by the Hudson Bay Company. 
It is the Eskimo Book of Knowledge, 
and is one of the most refreshing and 
illuminating books that have ever ap¬ 
peared in any language. It costs the 
White man eight shillings and the 
Eskimo of Labrador and Canada a 
number of skins, for, although the book 
has been written entirely for his benefit, 
it must not be given to the Eskimo. 
Like the white man, he values most 
what he works for. 

A Great Change Inevitable 

The book is printed in such a \yay 
that a page of English faces a page of 
the Labrador dialect. It is intended to 
be the Eskimo’s guide to the civilisation 
tapping at his door. On the threshold 
of the Great White North, the home of 
the Eskimo who has retained all his 
simple happiness and untutored view 
of life, civilisation has appeared. Steam 
shovels, pneumatic drills, cranes, pile- 
drivers, are being driven by a host of 
men who are laying the Hudson Bay 
Railway. A great change is inevitable. 

For five, years Mr Binney has been 
travelling along the coasts of Labrador, 
Hudson Bay, and Baffin Land, and the 
idea of this book came to him when he 
realised that the peace of the Eskimo 
is invaded and that lie is unprepared 
for the invasion. Mr W. W. Pcrrett, 
now finishing his 40th year as super¬ 
intendent of the Moravian Mission in 
Labrador (which began work in 1733 and 
has never ceased), translated the Book 
of Knowledge into the Labrador dialect. 

The Eskimo Language 

It was a very difficult labour, for the 
Eskimo language is limited to the simple 
words of a primitive people. Moreover, 
the Labrador Eskimo reads his Bible in 
•Roman characters, and the Eskimo of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay has been 
taught to read in an alphabet resembling 
shorthand. But now this heavy work 
of the main translation is done the 
further translations will not be so hard. 

To read this book is like sitting in the 
sun with a fresh breeze blowing. The 
reader can empty his mind of all know¬ 
ledge and be like the Eskimo, who is 
wholly ignorant of the why and whore- 
fore of the -world. It begins with two 
enormous words on the Eskimo page 
(Kaujijuksauvoseinokatigeksoakararbat) 
and on the English page it begins with 
“ You should know there arc many 
different races of people in the world.’’ 


T he future world of television is not 
idle today. 

Fresh progress is enabling us at length 
to -watch by telegraph the actual per¬ 
formance in a studio or the scenes of 
outdoor events. To watch a cricket 
match, or some outdoor festival, taking 
place a hundred miles away is a very 
different matter from seeing, a singer’s 
face by wireless. It is easy to-scan a 
small object, but far more, difficult to 
scat! an extensive one like a sports event 
or a theatrical performance. ' 

Nevertheless both Mr Baird and Mr 
Francis Jenkins, pioneers of . amateur 
television, have succeeded in invent¬ 
ing ways and means of telegraphing 
outdoor and indoor scenes and events. 

Mr Baird lias found that by throwing 
an intense light on his subject he can 
scan it in three parts, using three tele¬ 
phone wires or three wireless beams to 
transmit the necessary electric signals 
to the viewing screen. ... 

Mr Francis Jenkins has thought it 
more practical to throw a revolving 
beam of light on the theatre or scene 
and to collect the light reflected from 


Then it is explained that the ruler of 
the Eskimo is King George, who " lives 
far away across the seas toward the 
rising of the'Sun, on an island named 
Great Britain. With your komatik and 
dogs you could travel from one end of 
this island to the other in-fourteen sleeps, 
and across the island in five sleeps.” 

In this simple strain of unconscious 
poetry the book is written. There are a 
few excellent photographs, delightfully 
explained. One shows the Prince of 
Wales taking a good water jump, and 
the footnote says: “ Edward, the eldest 
son of King George, racing across coun¬ 
try on a large four-legged animal called 
Horse, which eats grass like a deer.” 

The next one shows a royal procession: 
the" state coach and 12 cream ponies 
with outriders, the ranked Guards and 
massed crowds, and the footnote says: 
“ King George and Queen Mary riding 
in their great komatik through the paths 
of the encampment of London.” 

A Brilliant Chapter 

The book progresses, chapter by 
chapter, like a tale. There is a brilliant 
chapter on the laws of Canada in which 
people whose mentality is that of a child 
of six are taught what law means. 
Following this is a chapter on the Men of 
God, in which the writer says : 

In the Lord’s Prayer we ask God to give us 
this day our daily bread. By this we mean 
give 11s an opportunity of earning our daily 
bread by our work and by our hunting. You 
cannot expect God to do your hunting for you 
while you sit at home. 

Then come chapters on the sad change 
in the Eskimo people, who arc not so 
hard as they were, work less, and have 
a fondness for ease, which seems a bad 
return to the Company for finding them 
rifles to help their hunting and making 
it possible for them to buy food. The 
story is told of whole races who have 
grown lazy and pleasure-loving and have 
died out. “ Therefore avoid laziness 
as you would the gall-bladder of the 
bear,” they are told. “ It is poison." 

The Trail of Health 

The book leads the Eskimo along the 
trail of health. “ The greatest healer of 
sickness is tlie Sun.” 

It is not without emotion that an 
English reader lays down this volume so 
beautifully and clearly printed and 
ponders on it in the hands of the Eskimo 
in his land of snows. It makes one feel 
very old, the child of an ancient civilisa¬ 
tion ; and it makes one feel sad to think 
that the white peace of the Eskimo 
must be invaded, that this laughter- 
loving, family-loving people must needs 
soon go to school in the world, lose their 
race quality, and become merely a tribe 
living in Arctic lands. 


the performers and throw it in turn on 
a number of electric eyes, or photo¬ 
electric cells. 

These colls turn the light into electric 
current, which is sent through the tele¬ 
phone lines to the distant station and 
there converted into light once more, 
illuminating the little screen on which 
the pictures arc brought to life again. 

; Mr Jenkins’s scanning device is fitted 
with \vhat is known as a turret of lenses, 
such as is used in making kincmatograph 
pictures' in the studio—three lenses 
which can be brought tojbcar for very- 
close-up pictures, or when the 'artists 
are some distance away or very distant 
from the apparatus. 

Wo must remember that in the early 
days of wireless broadcasting the music 
and speech were not very good, but 
that experience soon taught the wireless 
people how to make them perfect. Tele¬ 
vision is in just such an early stage ; but 
regular , pictures arc being telegraphed, 
and it cannot be very long before we 
shall be able to see by telegraph and by 
wireless all the most important events 
as they take place. 


CANTERBURY’S GOOD 
FRIENDS - 

A Fine List of Good 
Works 

THE MORE THEY DO THE MORE 
THEY WANT TO DO 

So many good things spring from 
friendliness: 1 

Not long ago we printed a column of 
good-works done by Friends of Exeter 
Cathedral in restoring some of its nearly 
lost beauties for the-benefit of people of 
the present and tlie future. ; v 

Now a reader has sent us an equally 
wonderful list of good works, done by 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral for this, 
building during the last four years. . . 

First they saved the old Norman 
Water Tower from collapsing as a ruin. 
For this difficult work, which took three 
years, they had ,to put their hands in 
their pockets and find 72000.. 

Inexhaustible Generosity , - 

Next the Dean and Chapter wanted 
74000 for general repairs-throughout the 
cathedral. This was in 1928, The Friends 
got to work about it and gave them a 
subscription of £500. 

Two years ago these good people 
carried out an excellent scheme. Their 
inexhaustible supply of generosity pro¬ 
duced £260 so that All Saints Chapel 
could bo repaired and opened as a 
museum for relics of medieval art belong¬ 
ing to the cathedral and other churches. 

It seems as if the more they do' the 
more they may do, but they are very 
cheerful about it. Last year the famous 
Corona at tlie cast end of the - cathedral 
showed signs of collapsing. The Chapter 
did not. know where to find the money, 
but the Friends knew. They came 
forward at once and undertook to 
produce 74000 by September 193,4. 

Constructive Friendliness 

This year the Friends have promised, 
to find nearly 75 00 to repair four bays 
of the Great Cloister, for the fabric is 
gradually crumbling away to dust. 

This is not nearly all. They have spent 
about 7260 on restoring and re-setting 
stained-glass windows. They have also 
presented 7 IO ° to the librarian so that 
one of the great cathedral registers and 
other ancient books may be repaired. . 

Many gifts have been given to the 
cathedral by individual friends. Two 
donations of 74°°° a nd'75°9 were’ sent 
toward the. restoration of Christ Chiir'ch 
gateway and enough money was sub¬ 
scribed to restore three ancient wall 
paintings and tomb-canopies. - 

How much more constructive a thing 
friendliness is than indifference ! 

ATTACK ON THE 
HERRING 

The, movements and habits of fish 
have been studied , so far by specially 
equipped vessels,-' which have Often 
made long . voyages before collecting 
enough information for the experts to 
come to very definite conclusions. - 

The international council for .the 
exploration, of the sea has brought some 
new ideas to bear on the study, "and all 
kinds of recording instruments are'now 
to be installed on fishing vessels and 
commercial ships,"which will provide a 
pool of useful information.' 7. . 

. The sea’has, in fact,- come to be 
regarded much as the weather,: 1 and, 
just as numbers of, meteorological 
stations now mass their . information 
and observations, so The', specially 
equipped- vessels will collaborate to find, 
out the movements of plankton, the food 
of the herring and other fishes. 

The herring shoals do not turn up 
where they, are expected. . They are 
always springing surprises on the fishing 
fleets. But by the new system of mass 
recording it is hoped to discover why 
these movements take place, and to 
make the herring catches more certain. 


Television Comes Nearer 
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Yachting on the sands • A big bridge • 


Winnie IY!ao—The aeroplane that flew round the world. 


Lifting the Lid—The lid to the dummy funnel of the Avefona A Great Flight—Wiley Post and Harold Catty, the two airmen 
Star had to be removed the other day, in London Docks, who circled the world, about 15,000 milo3, in less than nine 
In order to lift a big gear-wheel out of the engine-room. days. See page 5. 
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The ice-cream man ■ 





The Sand Yacht—-On the broad flat sands of Skegness visitors 
who are not good sailors can enjoy some of the delights of 
sailing in these sand yachts. 



New York's New Bridge—Here is a view of the Hudson River Bridge, the immense cables 
of which are made of more than a hundred thousand miles of wire. See page 4. 



Taking the Dogs For a Run—Even moderate-sired dogs usually need more exercise than 
}fc*?fr owners are able to give them, but what a problem these giant Irish wolfhounds must be I 



Stop IVte and Buy One—The Ice-cream man in England with his familiar tricycle has a counter¬ 
part in this Turkish pedlar, who carries his stock-in-trade with a yoke. 



A New Horse For London—IVlr Reid Dick has made this plaster model of one of his sculptures 
for Unilever House, tho great building which is growing up in front of the Editor's window. 
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AFRICA’S LITTLE ONES 

A CONFERENCE ABOUT 
THEM 

Big Step Forward Being Taken 
to Make Their Lives Happier 

FIRST EUROPEAN GATHERING 
FOR CHILDREN OUTSIDE EUROPE 

By Our Genova Correspondent 

The children of Africa, with all their 
varied needs, filled a conference hall in 
Geneva for four days in June, in spirit 
though not in body. 

For the first time the children of a 
continent outside Europe had a con¬ 
ference all to themselves. 

How to improve the health of the 
new-born babes, how best to care for 
tiny tots, what education to give to the 
older ones and how to give them proper 
protection when they begin to work, 
were the matters to which delegates 
from all countries responsible for African 
territories gave their attention. Great 
Britain sent representatives of the 
Colonial Office as well as men and women 
having authority in Africa. Missionaries 
of many Churches, in whose care is 
practically all the education of African 
children, were there. 

Education of the Right Kind 

To help the discussions the great 
continent, was divided into five divisions, 
north, south, east, west, and central, 
and for each division a large number of 
detailed plans had been carefully pre¬ 
pared by people at work on the spot. 
It was interesting to hear speakers plead 
for an education of the right kind, not 
merely one transplanted from Europe, 
and to urge that the beautiful music of 
Africa should not be replaced by jazz 
from America, 

The results of the conference were a 
number of conclusions to be placed be¬ 
fore all Governments with , colonial 
responsibilities, and a decision to set up 
a permanent centre for information and 
research on all matters concerning the 
children of Africa. This will bo an en¬ 
largement of the Save-the-Children In¬ 
ternational Union, which, growing out 
of the Save-the-Children Fund, extended 
its interest outside Europe a few years 
ago and, making a beginning with 
Africa, prepared for this conference. 
This centre will make known all experi¬ 
ments undertaken for African better¬ 
ment and will create interest in them. 
It will call people together in conference 
from time to time and should help to 
promote and assist in regional con¬ 
ferences all over Africa. 

IRON AND STEEL 
The Blast Furnaces Now 
Working 

Weeks pass, 'but the Government 
makes no statement as to its iron and 
steel policy. 

Enormous quantities of iron and steel 
are still being imported. It is well 
known that both the employers and 
trade unions in the industry are.strongly 
of the opinion that the imports should be 
checked, and the trade unions are well 
represented in the House of Commons. 
It is rather surprising, therefore, that 
no move is made and that the men, 
through their leaders, do not press for 
something to be done. 

The National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers give information 
of the number of blast furnaces in blast 
at the end of May for three years. 

In May, 1929, there were 159 ; in 
May, 1930, there were 141 ; and in May, 
1931, there were only 80. 

This, of course, means the unemploy¬ 
ment of an army of workers, and we are 
completely at a loss to understand why 
the Government does not take serious 
notice of such serious facts. 


THE FALL IN PRICES 

How It Affects the War 
Burdens 

WHAT IS WANTED 

While Mr Hoover’s proposal to suspend 
the payment of War Debts and Repara¬ 
tions lias been agreed to let us not 
forget the terrible burden which lias 
been placed upon Germany and on other 
payers of war obligations by the great 
fall in prices. 

It will be remembered that after the 
Dawes Plan of Reparations was framed 
it became clear that the burden was 
more than Germany could bear. This 
led to the framing of what is known as 
the Young Plan, which considerably 
reduced the Dawes payments. 

It was hoped that the Young Plan 
would thus be a real relief to Germany, 
but then came the great fall in prices, 
which meant that the yearly payments 
under the Young Plan became really 
heavier than the former payments under 
the Dawes Plan. 

Thus the Hoover proposal of sus¬ 
pension does not really meet the case, 
although it is an excellent beginning. 

What is really needed is a revision of 
all the international war obligations with 
due regard to the fall in prices. Surely 
it should not be a difficult matter to 
arrange a sliding scale, so that the pay¬ 
ments would be adjusted according to 
the movement of prices ? 

NEWS FROM THE RIVIERA 
The Russian in French Clothes 

A ludicrous little story comes from 
the Riviera, and although it is so ridicu¬ 
lous the incident stirs echoes of a very 
great tragedy. 

A young Russian 1 ms been sent to 
prison three times for wearing the 
uniform of a French sailor. It is a crime 
in almost every country to wear a uni¬ 
form to which you arc not entitled. 

But why did he go on wearing it ? It 
was because the police handed it back to 
him at the end of each sentence ! He had 
no other suit, and no money, and the 
police did not offer to let him keep the 
uniform he wore in gaol. 

A local newspaper has appealed for 
funds to buy the poor man some clothes, 
and we hope his troubles will soon end. 

His story reminds us that Joan ap¬ 
peared before her judges wearing man’s 
dress, which they had forbidden her to 
wear, and told them that her guards had 
taken away her woman’s gown and left 
the mannish dress in its placje while she 
slept, thus forcing her into disobedience. 

The Russian, like the Maid, was 
punished for wearing the only dress 
there was to wear. But the thing that 
ended in tragedy five centuries ago is 
likely to end most happily today. 


THE GLASS GASE 

“ I don’t know how we shall safe¬ 
guard it," said the curator of a museum 
the other day. " The heat would make 
the ink fade if wc were to put it in a 
glass case.” 

He was speaking of a book containing 
the autographs of tiic Prince of Wales 
and a galaxy of V.C.s. One day a rich 
and generous man had walked into the 
curator’s room and said " Would you 
like this ? ” 

Mqst people would have put the book 
into a glass case, not realising the 
danger the curator referred to. 

Are there not parents who put their 
children in glass cases ? They mean so 
well, and they do so much harm. 

The other day a doctor contradicted 
someone who said it was a pity little 
A. B. was delicate. " No, lie is not 
delicate,” said the doctor, " but his 
parents keep telling him he is delicate; 
and unless I can get them to send him 
to a school at the other end of England 
they will end up by making him 
delicate." A case of glass case. 


SEEING THROUGH 
A STEEL GIRDER 

Gammagrams 

A ray more piercing than the X-rays 
has been employed by three experi¬ 
menters in the American Navy. 

A picture or radiograph is made by 
X-rays because the rays will pierce 
through substances that are opaque to 
ordinary light. 

The X-ray has this ability because 
the waves which make it arc so short a 
distance from crest to crest that they 
can get through. 

When the X-rays were first investi¬ 
gated they were described by Sir Joseph 
Thomson, the eminent physicist, as light 
in its ultimate simplicity. 

But there are rays which are simpler 
and shorter still. These are the Gamma 
rays, which were first remarked when 
the . emanations from radium were 
examined. Three kinds of rays are shot 
out from radium—Alpha, Beta, and 
Gamma. The first arc streams of atoms, 
the second electrons, the third arc, as far 
as known, real waves or pulses of light. 

Gamma Rays and X-Rays 

But whereas the shorter waves of. 
light vary from the onc-70,oooth to the 
onc-20o,oooth of an inch, tire X-rays 
vary from the one-250,oooth to the one- 
1,500,000th of an inch ; and the Gamma 
rays leave these far behind. 

They may be as short as the onc- 
450,000,000th of an inch. 

They therefore may ho expected to 
bo far more piercing than any other 
rays which can be produced by known 
scientific methods. 

Three officers of the U.S. Navy have 
found a new method of producing and 
employing them simply, With their 
apparatus the Gamma rays will pierce 
10 inches of steel. 

Thus by their aid the structure of a 
steel bridge can be examined photo¬ 
graphically and Gammagrams taken of 
it as X-ray pictures are taken now. 

OUR WINDMILLS 
200 About the Countryside 

England of the Windmills. Dy S. P. B. Mais. 
Dent. 7s 6d. 

' The windmill turning on the hill 
remains one of the most charming 
sights of our countryside. 

Here is a delightful book by a 
wanderer whose course has been guided 
by those towers of wood and stone that 
bear witness to the days when the winds 
of heaven ground the com from the 
farm lands round. 

The author tells us everything we 
want to know about our windmills; 
how they began as the post mill, when 
with infinite labour the whole building 
had to be pushed round at a change 
of the breeze; how a Fleming’s invention 
of a movable cap enabled them to be 
built of brick and stone; and how 200 
years ago Andrew Meilde first fixed a 
fan whose blades revolved at right 
angles to the great sails and kept them 
automatically in the way of the wind. 

There arc today over 200 ■ perfect 
windmills scattered over England, and 
we like to read that private owners 
or groups of villagers have taken steps 
to maintain many of these as objects of 
beauty, though their days of utility have 
long since passed. 

The author throws out the suggestion 
that many a mill may enter into a new 
period of service as a hostel to those 
who arc in increasing numbers setting 
out to see England on foot, and wc 
would add that such a book as this will 
encourage still more to tramp the high¬ 
road and the by-road; for its story is 
not confined to windmills, but deals in 
an inviting style with church and manor, 
cottage and old barn, and the. lives and 
adventures of the men and women who 
lived among them down the centuries. 

This well-illustrated book is indeed 
a guide book to our Motherland written 
from a new and attractive angle. 


THE OPTIMIST ON 
THE FARM 

What He Is Doing 

HOW TO DO THINGS 
NOWADAYS 

Quite a large number of electric 
novelties are at work together on the 
wonderful electric farm of Mr Borlase 
Matthews at East Grinstead. 

The results of his long and persevering 
experiments in the use of electricity 
have been crystallised in the newly- 
equipped farm in which he has been 
helped by the General Electric Company. 

One of the most interesting devices 
of the farm is that by which grass can be 
cut, carted, and stacked the same day 
and then quickly cured in the stack by 
electricity. Mr Matthews has discovered 
the value of good ventilation and warm, 
dry air in the care' of crops, and by 
preventing mould, fungus, and rust has 
avoided many of the failures of which 
farmers complain. Even the bees have 
electrically-heated hives, and electric 
light too, and there is no doubt that 
with these attentions tiic average yield of 
lronoy lias been considerably increased. 

Parts of the land are warmed by 
electric wires laid in the earth, so that 
the crops arc brought forward and 
early produce is obtained. All the farm 
machinery is, of course, driven by 
electricity, the cows arc milked by motor, 
and oven the horses are groomed by.a 
sort of electric vacuum cleaner and 
brush combined. 

It is the result of the thoroughness 
witli which everything has been electrified 
that has made Mr Borlase Matthews 
confident of better times for the farmer. 

LOOT OF LONG AGO 
The Highwayman’s Treasure 

By Oup Hungary Correspondent 

During the last week or two the in- 
habitants of a certain district of Slovakia 
have been kept in a simmer of excite¬ 
ment over a romantic enterprise and 
adventure which would have delighted 
the heart of R.L.S. 

A little company which is being 
financed by a handful of American 
tourists is searching the caves of Kop- 
lotovce for treasure said to have been 
buried there by a Hungarian highway¬ 
man named Laszlo 200 years ago when 
Slovakia was a part of Hungary. The 
treasure, supposed to comprise great 
quantities of gold, silver, pearls, and 
precious stones of all kinds taken from the 
wealthy travellers Laszlo "held up,” has 
been sought after long and diligently for 
many years, until so many people ruined 
themselves over it that the authorities 
had to forbid further researches. 

Now, however, a lady has found, in 
the archives of the neighbouring town of 
Nyitra, a Latin document purporting to 
be the work of Laszlo himself and con¬ 
taining further information about tire 
treasure. The document, having been 
translated by the priest of Koplotovcc, 
so fired the imagination of certain 
Americans staying in the adjacent' spa 
of Pistydn that they decided to finance 
a new research party, The authorities 
have been prevailed upon in the 
circumstances to withdraw their veto, 
and so the eternal thirst of humanity 
for romance is once more in process of 
being satisfied. 


THE PEACE STAMP 

The head department of the Swiss 
.Post Offices and the Federal Commission 
for the Fine Arts have arranged for special 
stamps to be issued in connection with 
the Disarmament Conference next year. 

This is to be a fine piece of propa¬ 
ganda, keeping people in mind of what 
is going on. 

Artists arc being asked to cooperate 
in the designing ; and the final choice is 
to be six ordinary stamps and three 
aerial stamps. These stamps will be in 
ordinary currency from next January. 
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WHEN THE MOON 
HIDES MARS 

Interesting World Leaving 
Us For Two Years 

A GIANT SUN 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The planet Mars will appear quite near 
to the Moon on the evening of Sunday, 
July iq, having passed behind her 
during the afternoon ; but as it will 
then be daylight nothing will be seen 
without a telescope. 

It will be at nine minutes to three 
when the dark edge of the crescent Moon 
will, as it were, blot Mars out, and, a 
little over an hour later, at three minutes 
to four, Mars will reappear from behind 
the bright edge of the Lunar crescent. 

It is a pity that so interesting a sight 
is not perceptible owing to the presence 
of daylight, though the Moon may be 
seen high in the southern sky provided 
tho air is very clear and one knows 
exactly where to look. 

In the Twilight Sky 

It will not bo until late in the evening 
that it will be possible to perceive Mars, 
when he will be in the north-west sky ; 
then he will be between seven and eight 
times the Moon's ■width away, to the 
right of her and at a lower altitude. ■ 

Mars will appear quite insignificant in 
the twilight sky, but cannot be mistaken 
as no bright stars will be near. 

This fascinating world is now leaving 
us, and we shall not see much more of it 
for two years. Actually it is the Earth 
which is leaving Mars behind; and 
whereas, a few months ago, Mars was 
only 62 million miles away he is now 
about 180 million miles away. His disc 
now appears so small through a tele¬ 
scope that 360 could be placed in a row 
between the cusps of the Moon’s crescent. 

A Splendid Spectacle 

Yet Mars is nearly twice the width of 
our Moon, being 4200 miles in diameter, 
as compared with the Moon's 2160 
miles. From this we may form some 
idea of the splendid spectacle Mars would 
present were he as near as the Moon 
will be at the beginning of next week. 
For then she will be at her nearest, and 
only 225,000 miles away. 

On Tuesday, July 21, the Moon will 
also pass in front of the bright star 
Spica. Then again the occultation, or 
blotting out, will occur too early in the 
evening to be observed without a tele¬ 
scope. Spica disappears behind the 
dark left-hand side of the Moon at 14 
minutes past eight, reappearing at the 
bright right-hand side at nine minutes 
past nine. The star will then soon be 
perceptible to the right of the Moon. 

A Colossal Furnace 

This star, by the way, is one of the giant 
suns’ 'pi the heavens, radiating about 
1500 times as much light as our Sun, 
but from a distance 14,795,000 times 
as far, which accounts for its appearing 
so small beside the Moon. 

It is fortunate for us that Spica is 
not as near as even our Sun; moreover, 
as it is receding from us at about 75 
miles a minute there is ho possibility 
of its coming any nearer. Thus the 
apparent proximity of the Moon to 
this colossal furnace of a sun will make 
it possible to identify it. 

There are only four of the bright first- 
magnitude stars which the Moon ever 
passes in front of—Spica, Antares, Alde- 
baran, and Rcgulus. When we con¬ 
sider how close they lie to her path it is 
remarkable how rarely she manages to 
occult any of them. G. F. M. 


The Prince of Wales has just seen 
Eastbourne for the first time in his life. 

Two men have been fined in London 
for throwing coppers from a vehicle on 
to the pavement, causing a-scramble by 
children and risking an accident. 


C. L. N. 

Jamaica’s Contribution to 
the League 

REACHING TO THE IDEAL OF 
THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

Number of Members—27,436 

Jamaica is becoming a stronghold of 
the League ; we hope that the Children’s 
League of Nations, will soon' flourish 
there like a young bay tree. 

Some names of new members from 
that island may already be on their way 
here, for in a Kingston paper which lias 
been sent to us is a column by one of our 
readers.- In it he declares that lie 
always enjoys reading the C.N. and 
always gets something good out of it. 

He draws particular attention to the 
C.L.N., and agrees with us that the 
League will live if young people learn to 
believe in it. 

Enthusiasm at Kingston 

Sir William Morrison, addressing an 
enthusiastic meeting at Kingston the 
other day in support of the League, 
spoke of the necessity of strengthening 
the hands of the League by the out¬ 
spoken and united support of individuals 
and groups in every continent and island. 

Another speaker recalled how a 
Geneva professor told his class that 
while they had not yet reached the 
standard of the Sermon on the Mount 
they hoped through the League of 
Nations to get there. The League is 
helping the world toward that ideal. 

If you are not already a member of 
the C.L.N., why not join today ? And 
persuade your friend to join too. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Crosvenor Crescent, 

London, S.W.l 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N. office. Th0 C.L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 

Africa’s Little Ones—page 10 


SWITZERLAND UP IN 
THE AIR 

Flights totalling two million miles have 
been made since 1920 over regular air 
lines by the two principal navigation 
companies of Switzerland without any 
serious accident or the loss of a single 
letter or parcel. 

In aerial navigation Switzerland sees 
a glorious future. Cut off from the sea 
as she is, shut in on several sides by 
towering mountains, aircraft will open up 
the country in a way impossible to any 
other kind of convcyuxnce. The Federal 
Government has been quick to recognise 
this, and has subsidised the building of 
aerodromes and the formation of various 
aeronautical societies. In seven years 
the distances covered have multiplied by 
13 and the number of passengers .by 
over fifty, while the mails have multi¬ 
plied by a thousand. Last year straw¬ 
berries were carried by aeroplane from 
Switzerland to London with great suc¬ 
cess, and Swiss agriculturists are trying 
the same experiment again. 


The private road between the Tros- 
sachs and Aberfoylc has been taken over 
by Perth County Council and is to be 
widened. 

2000 Rover Scouts will represent this 
country at the first World Rover Scout 
Moot to be held at Kanderstcg in 
Switzerland. Three hundred will go 
from London. 


CHILDREN SAVE 
HISTORIC TREASURES 

Sold as Wastepaper 

LORRIES FULL OF STATE 
DOCUMENTS 

Schoolchildren in Turkey have saved 
^160,000 worth of historic documents 
from being burned as wastepaper. It is 
an extraordinary story. 

As a number of lorries laden with 
bundles of paper passed these children 
in the streets of Stamboul one of the 
bundles worked loose and fell at their 
feet. The children picked it up and 
went on their way to school. There they 
showed the papers to their master. 

He looked at them casually at first, 
and then with amazement realised they 
were historic documents. The alarm 
was given and somehow tho lorries were 
stopped just in time. They were found 
to contain treaties and documents of 
much importance, such as the census 
undertaken about the beginning of the 
15th century by the Sultan known as 
Solyman the Magnificent, and 2000 
papers relating to religious foundations. 

It seems that the people entrusted 
with the sorting of the archives had 
mixed the documents to be preserved 
with those to be destroyed, and but for 
the children and their schoolmaster these 
precious papers would now be ashes. 

MINERS AT THE LEAGUE 
Another Step Forward 

Miners of the world, through the per- 
sbns of a Belgian, a Frenchman, a Ger¬ 
man, and an Englishman, went to the 
Economic Committee of tho League of 
Nations to ask for help in the coal-mine 
difficulties. 

They begged that the whole question 
might be thoroughly investigated, and 
at once, and suggested that it might be 
useful to set up some international organi¬ 
sation consisting of representatives of 
Governments, workers, and employers 
to study tho situation in order to. avoid 
crises in the industry and lessen bad 
effects when they occur. They feel 
that through the I.L.O. steps have now 
been taken for the benefit of miners and 
their work and hope for a similar advance 
in the economic aspect of the problem. 

A WORD TO THE P.M.G. 
Saving the Stamps 

Whenever we send a telegram it strikes 
us afresh how much time and money 
are wasted by the Post Office habit of 
sticking stamps on it. 

We arc glad to sec that the idea has 
struck at least one other man, and lie 
has written to The Times about it. 

Surely the accountancy department 
of the Post Office could do without 
these stamps as a check ? If telegram 
forms were franked Paid that would 
surely be enough, and it would save the 
trouble of fixing all these stamps and 
the cost of printing them. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

What is a Stele ? 

A sepulchral slab or column which served 
as a gravestone in ancient days. 

What is an Automaton ?, 

Anything that is self-moved like a clock. 
The word is an ancient Greek one. 

Who Were the Sans-Culottes ? 

The rabble in the French Revolution. 
The French term refers to their ragged 
clothing. 

What is a Pyrrhic Victory? 

A battle in which the victors lose as 
many men as or more than the vanquished. 
It is so named from the saying of Pyrrhus 
the Greek warrior after he had routed tho 
Romans witli terrible losses to his own 
army. “ One more such victory and 1 
must return home alone.” 




is the food 
for this age 
of energy 


Because its wealth in 
proteins and Vitamin 
‘B’ ensures correct 
nutrition and good 
digestion, fosters 
growth in the young, 
repairs muscular 
tissues in the adult 
and generates that 
abounding energy 
which is essential to 
success in every phase 
of modern life. Eat 
it at least once a day. 




Best Bakers Bake it. 

KOVIS Ltd.. London, Bristol. Macclesfield, etc. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SOAP 



for "Happy-go-Lucky” Snaps 


WRIGHT’S SIMPLE COMPETITION 

OPEN TO YOU ALL 


Here’s an opportunity to win a handsome Cash 
Prize in an easy competition ! Amongst those 
photographs you will be taking, now that the 
summer is here, will be a few that stand an 
excellent chance in Wright’s "Happy-go-Lucky” 
Snap Contest. Whether they are of wife, bahy, 
fiancee, husband, mother, father, or all of 
you together, it doesn’t matter as long as they 
make a jolly snap. Don’t trouble to pose specially; 
often the best results are obtained by catching 
someone unawares in a really happy moment. 
After reading the rules below, send your snaps to us. 

Cut out this advertisement and keep it by you as a reminder. 
You trill ijroljabfi' be glad later on I 

RULES 


1st PRIZE 

£100 

£50 

3rd Prize £25 

20 prizes of £5 each 
25 prizes of £ I eacli 
100 prizes of 10/- each 


2nd 

PRIZE 


r, Name and address must be written on the back of the photograph. 

. Competitors may send in as many photographs as they like, but each must 
be accompanied by three outside printed wrappers from Wright’s Coal 
Tar Soap. Prizes valued £350 will be awarded. 

2. Photographs must not have been previously published in any way. 

3. The Editor of the DAILY SKETCH will act as judge, and his decision 
must be regarded as final. No correspondence can be entered into in 
connection with this competition. 

4. The last day for receiving entries is Aug. 2,9, 1931, and the result 
will be announced in the DAILY SKETCH on Sept. 19, 1931. 

5. All photographs submitted must be free from copyright fees. None can 
be returned under any circumstances. 

Address entries to: 

“Snaps/’ WRIGHT’S COALTAR SOAP, 48 Southwark St.,London, S.E.i 

WRIGHT’S 

COAL TAR SOAP 

6d. per tablet 


If you are a Radio 
Enthusiast— 

you need POPULAR WIRELESS. 

for it will help you in countless 
ways. Every aspect ot wireless is 
dealt with week by week in the 
n pages of this essentially practical 
journal. If your set is not pro¬ 
ducing the best results—write to 

POPULAR WIRELESS. A staff 

of expert contributors are at your 
service. In every issue they will 
give you particulars of the newest 
and latest developments in the world 
of Radio. 

POPULAR 

WIRELESS 


3 d 

Of all Newsagents. 



Is Your Dog Happy 2 

The sufferings of over 54,000 ailing dogs, cats, 
and other animals were relieved last year at 
the Clinics of the National Canine Defence 
League. They belonged mainly to people who 
were too poor to pay for their pets’ treatment. 
Won’t YOU help to make,somc poor children’s 
pets as health;,- and happy as your own? 
.Donations of any amount gratefully received by 
CHAS. R. JOHNS, Secretary, 

NATIONAL CANINE 
DEFENCE LEAGUE 

VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, 
LONDON, S.W.l. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i^lb.. 5 /-, 

3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 

Patterns sent with pleasure, 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION 

WELLINGTON 
SOMERSET, 
ENGLAND. 



EGEUTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN'S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3 d. 


Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will receive a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with .Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/•, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/. extra. 



National Numbers 

Our Banks Have a 
Good Idea 

We have all got used to the National 
Mark Scheme and now we hear of the 
National Number Scheme. 

This very good idea has been adopted 
by our banks, and means that in future 
every bank or branch in the British 
Isles will have a distinctive number of 
its own, printed on its cheques and 
allowing for easy identification. 

It seems a little thing, but it is going 
to save much time. 

Every cheque passing through a bank 
has to be recorded in the bank’s books 
in such a way that it can always be 
traced. The need for this is best seen 
in the case of an unpaid cheque. 

The Big Waste Book 

It may happen that among some 
cheques paid into an account is one 
with some technical irregularity, such 
as an incorrect date or endorsement. 
If the receiving cashier does not notice 
the error the cheque will pass through 
in the ordinary way until it is examined 
at the bank on which it is drawn and 
the mistake is noticed. It will then be 
returned to the receiving bank. Now, 
when that cheque comes bade the 
receiving banker must consult his books 
to see which of his customers paid it in. 

In the big Waste Book, as it is called, 
particulars of every cheque are recorded. 
Up to about five years ago it was 
considered necessary to keep the name 
of the bank and the branch and of the 
drawer of each cheque. Thus a cheque 
for £5 ios might appear in the Waste 
Book as £5 10s, Westminster, Kensing¬ 
ton, Ilains. Later it was decided to 
leave out the drawer’s name, as other 
means could be used to trace this. 

But tlie National Number Scheme is 
doing away with all this. In the top 
right-hand corner of each cheque will 
be printed the National Number of the 
branch where the account is kept; so 
that instead of writing, say, £5, Midland, 
Horncastle, Arrowsmitli, all that is 
necessary will be £5, 42133. 

A Good Time Ahead 

Three figures indicate a bank in the 
Town area of London, four figures are 
those classed as Metropolitan Clearing, 
mainly suburban branches, and five 
figures will show a country branch. 
Each bank has been given a parent 
number, which is the first number in a 
set of figures. Thus a London branch 
of Barclays Bank might be 266, a 
metropolitan branch 2514, and a 
country branch 21,788. Other banks 
are treated in the same way, the parent 
number of Lloyds being 3, the Midland 
4, the National Provincial 5, and so on. 
Private banks and representatives of 
foreign and colonial banking firms will 
have a system of numbering of their own. 

The idea can only be worked' out 
gradually, as the existing cheque books 
are used up, but it is obvious that a 
good time is ahead for bank clerks, 
or a bad one for some of them I 


A SCHOOL AT ELSINORE 

This summer the International 
People's College at Elsinore in Denmark 
is celebrating its tenth birthday. 

It is good to know that this experiment 
in international education is prospering. 
Men and women from all over Europe, 
and some from still farther afield, 
attend this college, where lectures are 
given in English, French, German, and 
Scandinavian. 

This summer a complete course on 
International Relations and the League 
of Nations was given in English. 

The term has just ended, but all 
who would care to join for the winter 
term, lasting from November to March, 
should write to the Secretary of the 
British Committee at 29 The Drive, 
London, E. 17. 


50,000 PICTURES 
A SECOND 

The Wonderful Camera 
That Takes Them 

Thirty-six times as fast as an express 
train ! 

Try to imagine a roll of film travelling 
through a camera at 2160 miles an hour. 
This is what happens in the wonderful 
slow-motion camera of Baron Shiba, of 
Japan’s aeronautical research institute. 

Pictures are taken at this enormous 
speed and are then thrown on the 
moving-picture screen at the ordinary 
rate of sixteen a second. A sprinter’s 
hundred yards dash would take seven 
hours to show in such slow motion. 

By watching the motion of moving 
objects at this stupendously drawn-out 
rate it is possible to find out all kinds of 
important things; and it is in the world 
of engineering that slow-motion kine- 
matography is proving of such great 
value. Baron Shiba’s camera is being 
used to study the flow of air round the 
wings of aircraft. The air can bo clearly 
seen in motion, looking like a thick 
syrup, and if it is unequally distributed 
this can be easily detected. Various 
defects or advantages in the shape of 
new wings can be photographed and 
studied at leisure. 

More Wonders to Come 

In an ordinary kinomatograph camera 
the film is pulled into position by metal 
claws and. is stopped dead each time 
the actual picture is taken for about a 
fortieth part of a second. But with the 
film moving more than two thousand 
miles an hour such stop and start 
methods'are quite impossible, and the 
film runs at its terrific speed continu¬ 
ously through the camera. Intense 
flashes of light are produced by an 
electric discharge at regular intervals, 
and as each one lasts only a few 
millionths of a second each picture is 
in the strictest sense a snapshot and 
appears clearly focused. 

The camera is a masterpiece of engin¬ 
eering and photographic skill, and it 
has taken years of experiment to reach 
the stage of perfection now attained. 
Yet Baron Shiba is experimenting with 
a still faster camera which will take 
60,000 pictures a second. It will show 
a bullet fired from a rifle as if it were 
travelling at the rate of a leisurely walk. 

GAS DANGERS 
Fittings That Should Be 
Abolished 

Never a week passes without showing 
how necessary it is for strict regulations 
to bo enforced with regard to the use of 
gas fittings. 

A typical case is one just reported 
from the North of England in which two 
young people were killed by a gas escape 
due to the use of an old-fashioned chan¬ 
delier of the type which has to be filled 
with water to make it gas-tight. The 
jury was so impressed that they sug¬ 
gested periodical inspection of gas 
fittings should be made. 

The law might go farther and make 
it compulsory for the sale of all gas fit¬ 
tings to be accompanied by plainly 
printed warnings as to their use. 

Every week someone is killed in a 
bathroom fitted with a gas-burning; 
geyser unprovided with a proper outlet. 

There are numerous cases of gas¬ 
poisoning which arise from the use of 
ilexfble tubes which are allowed to be¬ 
come loose or frayed. 

There are also the cases of serious ill- 
health which result from the burning of 
small gas appliances without flues. 
This should be prohibited altogether. 
People do not realise that when they 
burn a small gas-fire in a bedroom with¬ 
out a flue they do two things at the same 
time. The flame consumes a large part 
of the oxygen in the room, and it re¬ 
places that oxygen with poison. 
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Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


about ? ” 

* 

till you’d 


I sup- 
please, 


CHAPTER 29 
Abbot 

After surveying him in queer silence for 
a few minutes Abbot observed quietly, 
“ And liow is Mark going ? ” 

" All right, thanks,” said Trytton. 

" What is he doing ? ” . 

“ He’s in a manufacturing business.” 

" Does he like it ? ” 

“ I think so.” 

'' Oh, he docs, docs he ? ” drawled Abbot. 
‘‘Oh, he does, does he?” And Trytton 
noticed,; as he had noticed all along, what 
a habit Abbot had of uttering the same 
words twice over, however paltry they were. 

He eyed Abbot now in a new light. 
Before, when he had burst into this big 
man’s study, he had burst, as he thought, 
lipon a friend of old Mark’s, a genuine 
friend. But now he was forced to regard 
him as possibly, who could tell, the traitor 
to Mark. Was this lazy manner and drawl¬ 
ing voice a mask ? What was the real 
Abbot like, the person behind .them ? 

So Trytton was telling himself to go very 
warily. With each of The Five he must 
go very warily. Yes, and this applied to 
everyone else, for if he let out anything of 
his purpose he would spike his own guns 
by putting the Unknown on his guard. 
Ho must work in the dark. Not a soul 
must dream his intention. 

. But there was Pickles: ho had told 
Pickles. He'd find Pickles at once and 
impress upon him the need to keep dumb 
as a doornail. 

“ What are you thinking 
drawled Abbot’s voice. 

" I was waiting,” he replied, 
done with the stile.” 

" Trytton ? ” 

Yes, Abbot ? ” 

“ You’re not trying to be funny, 
pose ? " 

" No. But I can’t got across, 
until you’re over.” 

“ That’s better. That’s a better way to 
reply to mo. Don’t forget what I told 
you last term, never try to trade on your 
brother’s old friends. And that reminds me. 
When you saw your brother in the holidays, 
did you—cr—chuck the same question at 
him that you chucked at me ? " The tone 
was careless still, but Trytton could feel 
those languid eyes measuring him. There 
was an expression in them which he had 
not seen there before. 

“ I mentioned it to him.” 

“ Oh, you did 1 ” Abbot stepped down 
from the stile, but. stood in the way still. 
“ Oh, you did, did .you, Trytton. Well ? ” 
Trytton returned no reply. 

“ Well ? What did Mark tell you ? ” 

“ He told me that he hadn’t been super¬ 
annuated.” 

“ Oh. And did he tell you to' go round 
chattering about it ? ” 

“ No, he didn’t,” said Trytton. 

“ He told you to keep your mouth shut ? ” 
“ Yes, of course. lie said it was dead 
and done with.” 

“ Did he tell you anything more ? ” 

"Tie didn’t want to talk about it,” said 
Trytton. 

Tie placed a foot on the stile, but Abbot’s 
hand gripped his wrist, and the measuring 
eyes came very close to his own. ” Wait a 
minute, Trytton, and listen. Did it occur 
to you that Mark was pulling your leg ? ” 

“ About how-?” he answered. 

“ Yes. Mark likes 
always a great hand 
having a game with 
that so ? ” 

“ It might be,” Trytton said quietly. 

" It might be I It is. Your brother was 
getting a rise out of you.” The drawl had 
returned. Did it cloak a note of annoyance ? 
Trytton for the life of him couldn't make 
out. “ But, take my advice. You don’t 
want to start wrong ideas, so never refer 
to the subject again. Not to anyone. Just 
forget it.” : 

I don’t intend to talk about it,” 
breathed Trytton. 

‘■'Good man 1 ”. Abbot’s voice had 
cleared. lie released Trytton’s wrist. 
“ Run along, then,” he said, and went on 
his way. . 

So did Trytton, whose first job was to 
find Pickles and remind him of his solemn 
promise of secrecy. 

The Mixed'One looked a little hurt and 
resentful. " For I thought," he said bitterly, 
“ you knew you could trust me.” 

“ So I can,” exclaimed Trytton. “ Cheer 

up; old boy 1 I was only-" 

“ Well, what ? ” Pickles growled when 
hc.stoppcd. 

“ Oh, j I was only—you know 1 —it’s so 
important." 


his joke. He was 
at jokes. He was 
you ? Come, isn’t 


“ Is it ? " the Mixed-One remarked with 
a grand unconcern. 

Look here ! ” cried Trytton, “ I didn’t 
mean to offend you.” 

“ You’ve only stabbed me in the back,” 
said the Mixed One most tragically. 

I’ll stab you properly for tuppence I 
laughed Trytton. 

“ Try it on,” droned the Mixed One. 
And then, in a thick little voice, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ What an ass I am ! I'm sorry I 
turned huffy. You’re quite right.” He shot 
his face up to Trytton’s. “ Anything fresh ? ” 

“ I've seen Fitch." 

“ Yes ? Any news ? ” 

“ I know all about the row. I’ll tell you 
another time. But I’m not very much 
nearer to finding out who the chap was.” 

“ Very much nearer ! You are nearer, 
then ? ” pressed the Mixed One. 

Trytton met his friend's eyes. “ Yes, 
I’m nearer," he said in a whisper, 

“ Golly 1 You look as if you’d seen a 
ghost ! ” Pickles cried, staring. 

“ I have, Mixed One. Sort of. Or 
something worse," Trytton breathed. 

And up at that moment strolled Gosling, 
smiling all over. Behind him trailed 
Dumph, his pasty face rather anxious. 

“ Here you are 1 ” Gosling exclaimed. 
“ Just the two fellows I’m wanting.” 

CHAPTER SO 
The Laundry 

'T’rvtton had had no truck with Gosling 
1 for ages. At least, it seemed ages, 
since that night in the day-room. 

Before that night Trytton hadn't a care 
in the world, being only concerned how to 
squeeze the best out of life without plunging 
into anybody’s bad books; to keep his 
work just up to sufficient mark while 
making the most of everything Sandhill 
could offer; to keep on the right side, of 
Henry Leonard in class, because he found 
impositions got in his way ; to go to bed 
looking forward to the morning; to get up 
in the morning ready for anything. 

But since that night, and especially since 
the New Year, something more .vital had 
come alive in him. It had changed him. For 
although outwardly lie remained the same 
vivacious Trytton, never still for an instant, 
cheerful, and natural, inwardly he was 
altogether different, for being haunted and 
possessed by one purpose now the change 
was bound to form, and to show itself 
presently. 

He looked at Gosling with immediate 
distaste; then, lest ho betray himself, 
smoothed the frown from his brow. He had 
to play a part. And this was foreign to him. 

” Well," he said in an easy voice, “ what’s 
the matter ? ” 

Gosling was all affability, almost gushing. 
“ I say, you’re a regular stranger, Trytton ! ” 
lie cried. “ I’ve hardly had a word with 
you in the day-room, and I never seem to 
come across you outside. 1 don’t bear any 
malice about that old plaque, cr—or any¬ 
thing,” lie added, glancing away. 

Dumph edged closer. “ Gos is as right 
as rain, Trytton,” ho whispered- 
. " Well, what were you wanting 11 s for ? ” 
the Mixed One reminded them. He 
sounded rather truculent. Perhaps Gosling 
thought so. 

For, “ Pickles, old sport,” he beamed, 
” we’ve got a great rag on. You know the 
laundry ? Well, it’s the laundrymaids’ day 
off. There’s no one there. We’re going to 
have a squint round.” 

” I’ve always wanted a squint round the 
laundry ! ” cried Trytton. 

” Come along, then. Now’s your chance. 
Old Ham’s got a key, and he is waiting for 
us with Bonner.” 

“ Hammond bagged the key 1 ” 

“ No, he didn’t, Pickles. lie found one 
someone had dropped. And that,” con¬ 
tinued Gosling, ” gave us our notion.” 
Then he poured an excited stream of words 
into their cars. “ How’s that ? ” he said. 

The six of them were inside in a very 
few momenta, and, after locking themselves 
in, began a tour of inspection among the 
wringers and coppers and washing-machines, 
conducted by Hammond, who knew nothing 
about it, but by virtue of having the key 
assumed office as guide. ITc explained 
brushes and scrubbing boards, but the 
drying fans rather stumped him. Nor did 
he profess to know all about rollers and 
ironers. However, he left Dumph amazed 
at his knowledge. 

There were quantities of soda and soap 
and starch, and of something called blue 
(which Hammond vowed made linen white); 
and there was a number of baskets filled 
with dirty clothes. . ■ 

Continued on the nexl page 
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THE “IMP” TRACTOR 
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Gosling halted in front of these and 
stripped off his coat. 

" Now to business 1 ” lie cried. 

" Only the vests of Palgravc prefects ? ” 
Dunipli asked. [ 

" Yes," said Gosling, " It's bad luck, but 
we shan’t have time for the lot." 

The visitors now began to behave rather 
oddly, They fell on the dirty clothes 
baskets, and tipped out their contents, 
which they examined and sorted out every¬ 
thing but woollen undervests. These they 
took and searched each for the name of its 
owner so nicely tabbed in the neck. Many 
they discarded. A few they retained. 

Every one they retained belonged to a 
prelect in Palgravc. 

Thereupon they tossed back everything 
else into the baskets, and replaced them, 
precisely where they had found them. This 
done, Gosling fdled his arms with their 
prey and tripped off to the coppers. 

One copper would be enough. He chose 
the gas one, a spacious receptacle which 
would quickly boil up, fed, as all of them 
were, by hot" water from the boiler. 

A little debate arose about the next step. 
Hammond .was all for getting the gas going 
at once, till Bonner exclaimed and pointed 
to printed directions which were staring 
them in the face from a card on the wall. , 

“Sec that?” he. cried. A'Decent of 
them to give us the tip.” ■ ■ ’ ' ■ 

"Oil, all right,” Hammond said sceptic¬ 
ally. 

“ But you can read, can’t you ? Be sure 
to turn 011 the water before lighting the gas. 
That’s what it says. Turn that tap by 
your head there 1" 

Gosling got to the tap first and out 
rushed the water, very hot already and 
filling the copper. 

■’ Now for the gas,” Bonnei said, when 
the . copper was full. So they turned off 
the water ; they turned on and lighted the 
gas. In no time the water was boiling. 

Then Gosling uttered profoundly, “ Wc’.H. 
give them ten minutes.” 

“ Will that bo enough ? ” 

“ Quite enough." 

And into the boiling water went those 
unlucky, woollen vests. . 

While they were watching them boil 
Gosling grew eloquent. You know what 
happens ? ’•’ he asked. ” When it’s boiled 
wool contracts. By 1 the time we take those 
Continued in the last column j 


Jacko Gets More Than his bargain 


/Iks Jackci was very upset when a 
neighbour’s puppy tore her um¬ 
brella to ribbons the day before her 
birthday. . 

Jacko felt so sorry for her that he let 
out a secret lie had been trying hard to 
keep. “Never mind, Mater,” he said, 
“it was an old guy anyway, and I’m 


Suddenly his face brightened, and he 
started to run. 

“ Coo ! that’s a fine idea,” he mut¬ 
tered, disappearing into a dingy building. 

A little later out lie came, carrying a 
grand - looking umbrella with a green 
side cover and a white handle, 

Jacko looked at it admiringly. 



“What do you mean by stealing my wife’s umbrella? ” 


buying you a beauty for tomorrow.” 

" Sounds as if you had come into a 
fortune,” remarked Adolphus. 

Jacko grinned. “ Wait till you see 
it," he replied. 

That week the Monkeyvillc Stores 
was holding its annual summer sale, 
and Jacko had been keeping a watchful 
eye on an umbrella in one of the windows. 

But.-a big disappointment was in 
store for him when lie arrived to make 
his purchase. 

' "You’re just too late, young man," 
said the assistant; “I sold it five 
minutes ago.” 

Jacko could hardly believe his bad 
luck. He walked away, wondering 
miserably what to do. 


“ That’s what I call a real bargain,” 
he chuckled, strutting gaily along. . 

“ Here, boy, what do you mean by 
stealing my wife’s umbrella ? ’’ shouted 
an angry voice ; “ I’ve been searching 
for it for months." And looking up 
he saw a tall, fierce-looking man trying 
to snatch it from under his arm. 

Jacko held on for all he was worth. 

“ I didn’t steal it,” he shouted, " I’ve 
only just bought-” 

“ Don’t you dare to make it worse by 
telling stories,” stormed the angry man. 
" I’ll find out where your Mother lives 
and see what she saj-s about it.” 

Jacko was f u rious. “ Now you ’ 11 go and 
spoil it all,” he shrieked ; “she’ll know I 
bought it from the Lost Properly Office ! ” 


vests out they’ll have shrivelled and shrunk 
so that when the chaps put them on they’ll 
hardly get into them ! All our prefects 
will be raging about and wondering what’s 
wrong with their vests. They’ll say they 
can hardly breathe in them. What a rag ! 
And it won’t be as if just one chap’s vest 
had gone small. They’ll all have gone too 
small'. They’ll think they’re bewitched.’’ 

But how about the laundrymaids ? Won’t 
they spot it ? " 

“ They will not,” declared Gosling. 
" Certainly not. You don’t suppose that 
I haven’t thought of that, do you r What’s 
a wringing-machine for ? " . 

“ To dry things,” said Dumpli. 

" To wring the water out of them. When 
we take these, vests, from the copper we’ll 
wring the water out of them in the machines, 
then dry them as dry as a bone in one of 
those presses.” He pointed to an attractive 
array of rollers. “ Those are the presses,” lie 
said; " and they’re heated already.. 

“ But still-” 

“ You fancy the maids will spot them. 
They won’t. For we’ll take thd ■' dried 
vests and properly crumple them and roll 
them about on the floor "till they look .like 
the soiled ones. Then all we’ve to do is to 
poke them .back into ' the dirty clothes 
baskets, mix them up with the rest—and 
there you arc ! " Topping.! The maids will 
put them in ’ the wash .with the others, 
but that won’t unslirink them. No,” 
exulted Gosling, “ nothing will unslirink 
them. And, remember,” lie went on to 
Dumpli, who was still gaping blankly, “ that 
the names on the vests mean nothing to the 
laundrymaids ; they don’t know who are 
prefects and who are small chaps. So 
there’s no chance of their picking a vest up 
and crying: Who’d have thought a fellow 
.like Wand could got into this vest.” 

Gosling brought the last out in a squeaky 
falsetto, convinced that* he mimicked a 
laundry maid.-to the life. “My eye, what 
a tiny vest for Selwyn l .” he squeaked. 
” No, the maids don’t know the names, so 
they can’t talk like that—:— 

“ They never would,” grunted Pickles. 

” Therefore, when we’ve finished,” said 
Gosling, ignoring this comment, “ we’re 
perfectly safe. And now they’ve had their 
ten minutes. ITykc them out, Dumpli,” : 

Dumpli plunged in his hand, and drew' it 
out with a howl. 

TO HE CONTINUED 


How Robin, Jack’s Doggy Pal, was . . . 
SAVED BY A SNAP 


H EAVENS—that wicked dog has 
been here again.” Mrs. Temple's 
voice catne from the larder. 

Jack Temple who was reading in the 
garden, jumped. He knew what that angry 
voice meant. So did Robin, his little 
terrier, who had been dozing on the lawn. 
He sat up quickly and already his ears had 
gone back and his tail had begun to droop. 

Tt was easy to understand Mrs. Temple’s 
indignation. For the third time in three 
weeks something had been stolen from the 
larder. First it was a fine slice of haddock 
which had. been bought for the following 
morning’s breakfast. Two days afterwards 
Mrs. Temple went to the larder to bring 
out the mayonnaise she had carefully 
made for dinner, and found that the salmon 
had disappeared from the middle. 

There was no doubting the culprit. 
Robin’s fondness for fish was a by-word 
in the family. And now the chop ■ for 
Mr.. Temple’s dinner had disappeared. 

Mrs. Temple liked animals, but she could 
not tolerate a thieving dog. Besides, 
Robin was so cunning. She was so careful 
to close the larder door behind her, that it 
seemed that he must surely wait in hiding 
to sneak in at the', merest opportunity. 
And he was so careful to hide himself away 
when he feasted on his spoils. It was 
difficult to believe that ,a dog so likeable 
in other ways could be so depraved. 

Tlie missing. haddock had brought a 
thrashing on poor Robin’s wiry back, and 
when the salmon went, he got a still more 
severe whipping. . 

, “ I’m sorry, Jack," said Mr. Temple, on 
that occasion “but we can’t have a 
thieving dog in the house. If there is any 
more of this I’m afraid we shall have to 
find another borne for Robin.” 

That was two weeks ago, and now came 
Mrs. Temple’s angry voice from the larder; 
Jack rushed into the kitchen, where his 
mother stood with an empty plate, 

“It really is too bad, Jack,” she said, 
“and you know what your father said the 
last time." 


“But I’m sure it isn’t Robin, mother.” 
said Jack earnestly. “Ho has just eaten 
ever so many biscuits and he wouldn’t 
have done that if he’d eaten the chop.” 

‘* He’s probably buried it in the garden." 
replied his . mother. “ You know how he 
hoards up bones. We must see what your 
father says to-night .” 1 ■ 


Jack spent a miserable afternoon, half 
wishing that the evening would arrive and 
end his suspense, and half dreading his 
father’s decision. For lie knew that his 
dad, though very just, could be very firm. 
And the thought of losing Robin was 
almost unbearable. They had been such 
pals for two years and had enjoyed so 
many good times together. 

He remembered as the afternoon wore 
on that he had promised to go round and 
see some snaps which Tom Johnson had 
taken of him a few days previously. Tic 
forgot liis misery whilst Tom Johnson 
showed him the photographs. 

“This one I took of you standing on 
your head in your garden is pretty good. 
Jack,” said Tom. “ But I didn’t know you 
had a cat.” 


“A cat?" said Jack. “Wo haven’t.” 

“Then what’s this just popping out of 
this window ? ” said Tom. 

Jack stared. In the snap could bo seen 
very clearly the house—and the larder 
window. And just emerging from the 
window was a big Persian cat 1 

“That’s Shah, the Elliott’s cat” cried 
Jack. “Then lie’s the thief! Here, give 
me that print.” 

And to Tom’s amazement lie snatched 
the print, and dashed down the road. 

He burst breathlessly into the parlour. 

“ Oh, here you are," said his mother, very . 


quietly. “Your father'wants to see you.” 

Jack continued his mad rush into the 
dining room, to liis mother's amazement.' 
“Look dad, look” he cried thrusting the 
snap ujidcr liis father’s nose. “It isn’t 
Robin at all. I knew.it wasn’t.” 

• His father put down liis knife and fork 
and looked at the photograph. “Good 
Heavens!” he said “Why that’s the cat 
from tlie Laurels. What ail inj ustice we’ve 
been doing poor old Robin.” , 

Jack grabbed bold of Robin and hugged 
him till lie yelped, and then Mrs. Temple 
seized hold of him and allowed him to lick 
her face for quite a long time. Finally, 
Mr. Temple gave him a great piece of his 
mutton cutlet. 

“You know, Jack,” said Mr. Temple, 
when the. excitement had subsided, “ this 


is a very good snap. Why don’t you 
enter it for that Grape-Nuts snapshot 
competition ? ” 

“That’s a good idea, dad,” said Jack. 
“Iwill.” . 

Four weeks afterwards. Jack received a 
registered parcel. He tore it open eagerly 
and sure enough it was a shining new 
camera—a beautiful folding All-Distanco 
Ensign. His snap had won a prize in the 
Grape-Nuts competition. 

“It certainly is a splendid camera. 
Jack,” said his dad. ” As good as my own, 
in fact. I see it takes portraits too—as 
close as three feet. I suggest that the 
first photograph you take should be a 
portrait of Robin.” 

You too, could easily win one of these 
fine All-Distance Pocket Ensigns. Thereare 
25 to be won in this month’s competition 
alone. All you have to do is send in a jolly 
snap of yourself, together with your 
reasons for liking Grape-Nuts. Read the 
full rules, set out below, very carefully. 

1 . A ny boy or girl may enter, provided they are not over 
the age of 16. 2 . Each snap must have written on the 
back of it the name, address and age of ihcsendcr. 3 . Each 
must have attached to it a sheet of paper, headed “ Why I 
like Grape-Nuts” and bearing at the top the name and 
address of the sender. The “reasons why” must not 
exceed 50 words in length, and must be written on one 
side of the paper only. 4 . Each snap must also be ac¬ 
companied by two pieces cut from the tops of Grape-Nuts 
packets, each bearing the printed signature “ C . IV. Post.” 
5. Any number of snaps may be entered, providing each 
is accompanied by two of these signatures. 6. The prizes 
will be awarded for what the- judges consider the most 
tiifcf’csimg snaps. The decision of the Grape-Nuts 
Company Ltd. must be accepted as final, and no cones-- 
pondcnce can be entered into. 7. No snaps can be returned. 
8. Proo f of posting cannot be accepted by the Grape-Nuts 
Company Ltd. as proof of receipt. 9. Names and 
addresses of winners will be published in the “ Children's 
'.Newspaper.” . 

Tliis -competition closes on. July 31 st. 
There will he another competition exactly 
like it in August and September, and 
entries arriving after July 31 st will bs 
taken as entries in the next competition. 

You’ll love Grape-Nuts. It is wheat 
and malted barley in crisp crunchy kernels. 
It has a wonderful flavour all its own aiid 
is so nutritious, so rich in energy that you 
cannot help but play better and work 
better if you eat it every day. It is 
wonderfully good for your teeth, too. 

Look out your jolliest snap at once and 
get to work. Post your entry to Snapshot 
Competition, Room C.N. 6 , Grape-Nuts 
Co. Ltd., 38 Upper Ground Street, London, 
S.E.i. . [Advt, 



" Look Dad, look ! ” he cried. 
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All together! Mother — father — kiddies ! Pick up your spoons and 
dip into these crisp golden flakes. Post Toasties! Filled with quick 
new energy, eager to be released to give you fresh, new vigour. And 
gloriously good for breakfast with milk or cream. Start the day the 
Wake-up way—with a food the whole family loves. Buy the big red 
and yellow packet to-day. Tell your grocer you want Post Toasties— 
the Wake-up Food. 


EAT IT 
WITH 
MILK 



The Wake-up food 


Pest Toasties is one of the Post Products which include Grape-Nuts, Postum t Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s 

Whole Bran 


The Stamp Collector's Corner 


FOR 51 YEARS 


We have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on 
approval. Every stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, 
is specially selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for some to be sent you for inspection. 
For 30 days (abroad 90 days) we will send to all 
applicants enclosing ijd. for postage 6 different Saar 
Fictorial Stamps if the application is addressed to— 
Departmer.t- 126 , 

Errin^ton and Martin, 

SOUTn HACKNEY, LONDON, E. 9 . Established 1880. 


MARVELLOUS STAMP GASKET FREE 

Everything for . Stamp Colleotors, Including Matlock 
Tweezers, Kristal-Klear Envelopes, Matlock Mounts, and 
Fare Horse-Post Persia 
(Cat. 1/6). The Casket 
has hinged lid showing 
in colour tlio Highest 
English Precipice—at 

Matlock, the Homo ol 
Philately. It also com 
bines a Watermark 
Director and Perfora 
tion Gauge. Bend 3d. 
postage, or. including 
Magnifying Glass. 4(1 
Ask for Approvals. 
VICTOR BANCROFT (Dept.C.II.),Matlock,England. 



Including old issues, Pyramids and Sphinx, native 
boats on the Nile, Sphinx head, the Colossi of 
Thebes, King Fuad, Service Stamps, etc. I will send 
this collection absolutely free to all stamp collectors 
sending 2d. postage (abroad 3d.), 

ONLY ONE GIFT TO EACH APPLICANT . 

G P KI7PI7 Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
. r. IILLI y Park, London, S.W.19. 

10 PERSIA FREE 

All applicants for my wonderful Approval Sheets and 
new List, who send 2d. postage, will receive this beauti¬ 
ful Set FIUiK. It contains 1911 issuo young Shah head 
thinly engraved, the 1926 issue, and the superb 2JI3W 
ISSUE printed In brilliant colours (this Set is usually 
sold at 1/6). Send addresses of stamp collecting friends 
and receive an additional set of stamps free. 

H. C. WATKINS (C.N. Dept.), Granville 
Road, Barnet. 

READERS INTERESTED IN STAMP-COLLECTING 

will be pleased to, know that this feature appears 
twice monthly in the “ Children’s Newspaper.” 


The Most Delightful Magazine for Children. 


LITTLE 


MONTHLY 



1/- 
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food is digestible . 

Nature teaches even children to like the food that is 
good for them. Flavour aids digestion. That is one 
of the many reasons for using always 

Hugon’s 


The Good Beef Suet 

It makes every dish more palatable besides saving the trouble 
of chopping, and contains all the nutriment of raw suet— the best 
of the best—without it3 waste and moisture. 


Write for out free 
booklet of nearly 
100 tested recipes} 
they are good ones . 



HUGON & CO.. LTD, . 
MANCHESTER 
The originators of Refined Beef Suet, 

* ATORA ” contains no 
preservative. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

The August issue of My Magazine is now on the bookstalls. 
This monthly companion of the C.N. is the only magazine 
of its kind in the world. It deals with the things that 
matter in a way that all can understand. Here are a few 
titles of articles in this issue on World Affairs, Travel, 
Science, and Social and Historical Subjects. 

Peter and Mr Wiseman 

A Talk About the Causes of World Depression' 

Europe’s Great Little City 

A Walk Round Brussels 

The Fluid of Life 

Something You Should Know. About Blood Transfusion 
The Town of Yesterday and Tomorrow 
How Christianity Took Root in England 

There arc many other articles on these and other subjects; 
there arc stories, poems, arid puzzles; and there are pages 
and pages of pictures, many of them printed in photo¬ 
gravure and in colours. Ask tor 


Y MAGAZINE 


August issue now on sale 


Is 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor its a year. See below. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

July 1 8, rg3i 1 x Every Thursday, 2 d 


Arthur Mec’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
its 6 d a year (Canada its). 


THE BRAN TUB 

’ Sharing the Apples 
^ boy who had just bought some 
apples met a friend to whom 
lie gave one-third of the whole 
number and one-third of an apple 
in addition. 

He then had only one apple left. 
Ilow many did he buy ? 

Answer next week 

The Ancients Were Modern 

Concrete. The marvellous 
beauty and long-lasting quality of 
many Roman buildings is due to 
the use of concrete. In earlier days 
sun-dried bricks were the main 
building materials, but close to 
Rome were deposits of volcanic 
earth which, when mixed with 
lime, the Romans discovered made 
a cement which is almost inde¬ 
structible. 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 

Quite Easy 

A_sk your friends if they can 
guess this strange puzzle. 

My first is everything. 

So is my second. 

My whole is also. 

The answer is simply the word 
“ also,” 

Laurel Leaves for Blight 

H f.re is a method of treating 
pot plants that are infested 
with greenfly or other blight. 

Collect a number of laurel leaves, 
chop and bruise them well, and 
spread in a thick layer in the 
bottom of a deep box. Stand the 
plants in the box and cover with a 
wet cloth so that air is excluded, 
in a few hours all the.blight will 
have fallen dead from Hie plants, 
for the fumes of the laurel are 
deadly to most kinds of insects. 

Quite True 

What has no legs, and yet can 
run, 

Sometimes as fast as anyone ? 

It has no arms but does hot mind : 
For tis the water-tap, you’ll find ! 
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Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planet 
Saturn is in the South. In 
the evening 
Mars is in the 
North-West 
and Saturn is in 
the South-East. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen looking 
South at 9 p.rn. on July 22 . 

What Ocean Am I ? 

]y[Y first is in partly but not in 
some;. 

My second is in depart but not in 
come; 

My third is in aglow but not in shine; 
My fourth is in salt but not in 
brine; 

My fifth is in angry but not in ire; 
My sixth is in light hut not in fire ; 
My seventh is in ingot but not in 
gold ; 

My eighth is in pack but not in 

fold. - Answer next week 

Jenny Wren 

Young wrens are now fledged. 

There are usually two families 
during the year. As soon as the 
first is self-supporting the parent 
birds begin a new nest in which to 
rear a second family. For such a 
small bird the domed nest is some¬ 
times built of surprisingly heavy 
materials. The eggs are no bigger 
than large cherry stones. 1 


Arithmetical Mystery 

Yo half a dozen add half a score, 
Then you will plainly see 
Just twenty, neither more nor less ; 
Explain this niystery. 

Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Fran?ais 



Une enveloppe La Colombo Un ceil 
Elle n’a pas cachets l’enveloppe. 
La colombe roucoule sur la branche. 
Cet ail nous regarde avec fixity 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
An Extra Yard. He would get' If) 
yards at 7 jd a yard instead of 15 
yauls at 8 d. . Diagonal Acrostic 

HELPLESS 
NONS ENSE 
CA LAM ITY 
LATITUDE 
Buried Words GUARDIAN 
Carpet, lamp, PLANTAIN 
wardrobe, clock, 11 I M A L A Y A 
sofa, vase. P R I N C E S S 

TUe C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


What Is It? 
Bran Tub 



A Picture-Spelling Puzzle 



Jake any letter in this design and add to it the word represented 
by the picture above, below, or on either side of it,, and 
another word will be-formed in each case. For example, the first 
picture makes D-rain and B-rain. Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

, Not What lie Meant 

YRAMP : Could -you spare some¬ 
thing for a cup of tea, sir ? 
Mr Meanman: Away with 
you 1 Do you think 1 carry milk 
and sugar around with me ? 

Identical 

Yue teacher was reproving the 
twins. 

“ Your essays on Our Cat are 
the same, word for word,” she said 
sternly. 

“ Yes, miss,” replied the twins. 
“ It’s the same cat.” 

Tacklesomo Talk 


_ r. ti.Zx- 

,~iWS-.il 
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“We’ve not heard from the 

Rod,” 

Said the Hook, “ which seems odd, 
For I’m told that the fishing is fine.” 
Said the Float “ Never mind, 
When for sport lie’s inclined 
He will certainly send us a Line.” 

A Matter of Acres 

Y Londoner ’was visiting a 

friend in the Highlands. 

“ Did you have much snow last 
winter ? ’’ lie asked. 

“ Not verra much,” replied the 
Scot, “ but ma neebor-r had more 
than-1 did.” - 

“ How could lie ? ” queried the 
Londoner. , ..; • ' 

“ WeeJ, lie .lias more land than I 
have.” 

The Higher Art 

JTditor: You should type your 
poems. 

Poet: if 1 were clever enough 
to type do you think L should 
waste my time on poetry ? 

A Terrible Terrier. 

IAMES had acquired a new dog. 
J “ Is lie clever ? ” asked John. 

“ I should say lie is,” said 
James. “ Why, if I say to him : 
‘ Are you coming or are you not ? ’ 
he comes or he does not.” 

A Man of Money 

gLAC.K: Jones has had a change 
that agrees with him. He 
rides about in a motor ail day with 
a.pocketful of money. 

White : Has lie had a legacy ? 
Black: No, a change of employ¬ 
ment. He’s a bus conductor now. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

A t breakfast one morning 
Daddy looked at his 
bacon and said " What about 
mushrooms for a change? ” 

“ I expect there are plenty 
in the meadows,” replied 
Mother. “ Children, we might 
go to look for some.” 

Annabel and Hugh thought 
it would be great fun to go 
mushroom hunting, but when 
they talked it over in the 
nursery they decided that it 
would be even jollier to go 
by themselves and pick a 
basketful as a surprise for 
Daddy’s breakfast next day. 
They knew that early morning 
is the best time to find mush¬ 
rooms, because, of the little 
new ones which spring up 
during the night. 

Annabel always woke very 
early, so next morning she 


© © 

called Hugh at five ojclock. 
Nobody was stirring, and they 
crept clown the stairs, treading 
very carefully in- case the 
boards should creak. They 
took a large basket from the 
kitchen, let themselves out 
by the back door, and ran 
down the garden path. 

" I do think this is the very 
nicest time of the day,” said 
Annabel, as they went into the 
meadow. 

Everything looked so fresh 
and shining ; the birds sang, 
and the sun made the clew on 
the grass sparkle like a field 
of diamonds. But there was 
no sign of mushrooms ! 

The children hunted and 
hunted, and were getting more 
and more disappointed when 
suddenly Hugh saw a little 
whitc’clump. 


© Mushrooms 

" I've found some ! ” he 
cried, and Annabel, who had 
wandered off by' herself, came 
and helped him to pick them. 

There were not very many, 
but, as Hugh said, it was 
better than nothing, and they 
went home in triumph. 

Cook had not yet come 
downstairs, and as Hugh was 
yawning and felt very sleepy 
Annabel thought they had 
better go back to bed ; so she 
left a note by the basket on 
the kitchen table, which said : 

" Please cook the mushrooms 
for breakfast.” 

Both children were sound 
asleep when Nurse called 
them; the sun was streaming 
in at the window, and it 
seemed ever so long since 
their early-morning adven¬ 
ture. They dressed very 


for Breakfast 

quickly and ran down to the 
dining-room in great excite¬ 
ment. Imagine their disap¬ 
pointment when, instead of 
mushrooms, bacon and eggs 
were being served up. 

“ Whatever is the matter ?” 
asked Mother, seeing the 
children. look at one another 
with woebegone faces. 

So Annabel told them. . 

Daddy laughed heartily, 
and said he thought ho could 
guess the explanation of the 
mystery. After breakfast the 
children , went with Mother 
to the kitchen, where, 1 sure 
enough, was the basket where 
they had left it. 

“ But,” said Cook smilingly, 
" I'm afraid you brought 
homo toadstools, and your 
Daddy wouldn’t have fancied 
them for breakfast I ” 



If you go to bed without brushing 
your teeth every night, you run 
the risk of toothache sooner or 
later: and that is not only pain¬ 
ful but also keeps you from 
being as well as you might be. 
So, clean your teeth at least twice 
a clay, morning and evening- 
evening is the most important. 

IF YOU HAVEN’T TRIED 



TTflMBTr 


JPALSTTEE 


fill in and post the coupon below and a 
sample will be sent for you to use 
every evening for at least a week. . 

rni TPniST ToEuthymoI(Dept; 8 i J.J.2), 

5 o, Beak St., London, W.t. 
Please send me a free sample of liutliymol Tooth 
Paste, 

Name.... 

Address.. 


mmmmm 
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A-hiking we 
will go ! 


Everybody is doing it — 
hiking away, as chance offers, 
from the bricks and mortar, 
having a perfectly topping 
time in the open spaces, with 
a bit of camping thrown -in. 
Who started it ? Who knows 
—or cares.? 

A splendid article — one of 
many grand features of this 
week’s MODERN BOY — 
deals with the practical side 
of this fascinating pastime. 


MODERN 

Noxo on Sale - - 


BOY 

- -. 2d. 


lho Children s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Olllces: The Fleetway House. 
It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January ID, 1929, at the Post Oltice, Boston, Mass, Subscription Kates everywhere : 11s a year : 5s Od for six 
It can also bo obtained (with My Magazine) from the Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Cordon & Gotoh, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. S.S. ' ^ 

















































































































